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Editorial 


■ try to make Amazing Heroes the 
best it can be. It is my job and my 
pleasure, something I take pride in. 

As this is a magazine about the 
appreciation of the comic medium, 
when Superman’s 50th birthday was 
coming up, an issue on him seemed 
logical and I would have be remiss in 
my job if I hadn’t done something. So, 
last November, I sent out hundreds of 
letters to artists, writers, etc., asking 
for comments [and maybe art] on the 
Man of Steel. I didn’t think anyone 
could misinterpret my actions. In light 
of Dave Sim’s editorial in Cerebus 
#108, I see I was wrong. At first, I 
thought it was the ravings of an old 
man, it was so full of insults and 
cynicism, and I was going to dismiss 
it. But as he attacked me—not only 
personally, as is the wont of angry old 
men, but as editor, so rather than go 
through Sim’s ex cathedra dissertation 
line-by-line, as he did my innocent 
letter. I’ll touch on but a few points. 

Dave doesn’t like AH. Well, he says 
“the content is zero, zip, nada, empty, 
click, nil,” so I could be wrong. 

He began ly criticizing my saluta¬ 
tion: “Dear Artist/ fen.” I guess you 


can’t be both, or walk and chew gum. 
I did leave out deity. Sorry. He pointed 
out a typo (nobody else caught, of 
course), like an unfeeling robot who 
points out every flaw. He Implied I 
make money on each issue Amazing 
Heroes. News to me. I’m on salary. 

What bothered me most is, he didn’t 
understand a remark I made about 
Superman’s beginnings being humble. 
I meant he was a fresh, idealistic con¬ 
cept from the young minds of Jerry 
Siegel and Joe Shuster, rather than a 
churned out corporate product. Maybe 
he has a problem with any phrase con¬ 
taining “humble,” but is that reason 
for calling me an asshde Californian? 
I won’t call him an asshole Canadian; 
I’ve gotten into too much trouble from 
there. I do prefer “asshole ex-New 
Yorker,” thank you. 

Sadly, Mr. Sim also seemed to say 
he can no longer delight in Superman, 
even the original stories. He’s right. 
We should let corporate greed rob us 
of all our delights in this world, to 
taint memories of what we cherish, to 
tarnish the work that Siegel and 
Shuster did do. I’ve spoken before 
about not buying things in protest. I 


have great admiration for people who 
give up things they really enjoy. How 
fer you go we all have to ded with 
individually. There is so much to fight 
against. So why bother? In the fece 
of constant adversity, you could go 
mad. Go ahead, Dave, you earned it. 

So, thanks, Dave, for your tribute 
to Superman. Too bad you couldn’t get 
it in on time and had to print it in your 
book. Your sentiments about the in¬ 
justices done to Jerry Siegel and Joe 
Shuster were noble. Too bad you can’t 
enjoy them anymore. I did dedicate 
the issue to them. I never intended to 
praise their plight. But I’m still scum, 
everyone who contributed to the issue 
is scum, and everyone at DC is scum, 
who have no conscience. They’re not 
inspired by Siegel and Shuster “to take 
up pen and brush in pursuit of excell¬ 
ence,” as you put it, Dave, just scum. 

Consider a... break rendered. 

I want to thank the fiiends, fens, and 
colleagues, who called and wrote in, 
offering me words of support. 

KEVIN DOOLEY 

NEXT ISSUE; THE AMAZING 
HEROES PREVIEW SPECIAL! 
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NEWSLINE 

HARVEY AWARDS ON TRACK FOR CHICAGO-DC LEADS NOMINATIONS 



Concrete—nominated for four Harvey Avratds; Watchmen and love & Rockets, 7 each. 


The nominees have been decided for 
the First Annual HARVEY Awards! 
The HARVEYs recognize excellence 
in comic books as voted industry 
professionals and will be presented 
this July 4th at the Chicago Comicon. 
This year’s list of nominees includes: 

BEST WRITER: 

Mike Baron. Nexus 

Paul Chadwick. Concrete 

Gilbert Hernandez. Love and 

Rockets 

William Messner-Loebs. 

Jonny Quest 
Alan Moore. Wttchmen 

BEST PENCILLER or ARTIST: 

Dave Gibbons. Rbtchmen 

Michael Golden. The ’Nam 

Jaime Hernandez. Love and 

Rockets 

Jerry Ordway.. .The Adventures 
of Superman 

Steve Rude. Nexus 

BEST CARTOONIST (VWiter/Artist): 

Paul Chadwick. Concrete 

R. Crumb. Hup! 

Gilbert Hernandez. Love and 

Rockets 

Jaime Hernandez. Love and 

Rockets 

Scott McCloud. Zot! 

BEST NEW SERIES: 

The American .Verheiden, 

Warner, & Nichols 

Concrete .Chadwick 

Hellblazer ... Delano & Ridgw^ 
Justice League International .... 
Giffen, DeMatteis, Maguire, 
& Gordon 

Marshal Law.... Mills, O’Neill, 
Clark, & Buccellato 

Yummy Fur .Chester Brown 

BEST CONTINUING or 
LIMITED SERIES: 

Concrete .Chadwick 

Love and Rockets _Hernandez, 

& Hernandez 

Nexus .Baron, Rude, Smith 

& Nyberg 

Swamp Thing .. Witch, & Alcala 
Witchmen .... Moore & Gibbons 
BEST SINGLE ISSUE: 

Gumby Summer Fun Special #1.. 

Burden & A. Adams 

Love and Rockets #19 . 

Hernandez, & Hernandez 


Love and Rockets #23 . 

Hernandez & Hernandez • 
Space Ghost #I .. Evanier, Rude, 
Blyberg & Steacy 

Uncle Scrooge #219 .Rosa 

Wiitchmen #9 . Moore & Gibbons 
BEST GRAPHIC ALBUM: 

Batman: Son of the Demon . 

Barr & Bingham 
Daredevil: Bom Again.. .Miller, 
& Mazzucchelli 

Moebius .Giraud 

Rio .Wildey 

Wuchmen .... Moore & Gibbons 
BEST INKER: 

A1 Gordon. Justice League 

Intematioruil 

Karl Kesel. Superman 

A1 Williamson. Daredevil 

BE$T LETTERER: 

Ken Bruzenak .. American Flagg! 

John Costanza. Swamp Thing 

Tom Orzeckowski ... .The X-Men 
BEST COLORIST: 

Les Dorscheid. Nexus 

John Higgins. Wbtchmen 

Ken Steacy. Space Ghost 

SPECIAL AWARD 
EXCELLENCE IN PRODUCTION: 
Mister X 
Witchmen 

BEST AMERICAN EDITION 
FOREIGN MA’TERIAL: 

Lone Wolf and Cub 
Mai, The Psychic Girl 
Moebius 


BEST REPRINT PROJECT: 

Marvel Masterworks #1-3 
The Spirit 

Steve Canyon Magazine 

The HARVEYS are sponsored by 
Lone Star Comics, Fantagraphics 
Books, the Chicago Comicon, and the 
Eastern Region Comic Book Retailers 
Association (ERCBRA). 

Best of luck to all the nominees. • 


AMAZING HEROES 
PRIMED FOR PREVIEWS 

Many of our discerning readers may 
notice a certain brevity about the 
NEWSLINE section in this issue of 
AMAZING HEROES. There is, 
however, no need to fear. The news 
team is not about to fold, or even to 
let you walk into your favorite conven¬ 
tion center uninformed about upcom¬ 
ing projects and events in Amazing 
world of Heroes. Suffice to s^ that 
if you pick up the next issue of AH, 
(<145), you can learn everything you 
ever wanted to know about all the 
American comic books scheduled for 
release in the second half of 1988. 
That’s right. It’s time once again for 
the semi-annual AMAZING HEROES 
PREVIEW SPECIAL. Buy it. Read it. 
Save it. Share it. NEXT ISSUE! (On 
sale in two weeks.) • 
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HlWSLINl 


RENEGADE: MS. TREE #51; NEIL THE HORSE’S END 


ARN SABA’S final issue of JVeil the 
Horse (#15) will have two covers 
diametrically inverted (?) to each 
other with half of the issue turned one 
way which will contain previously un¬ 
collected reprints, the other half is a 
preview of the animated “Neil and 
Co.’’, which should be coming to a 
TV in your living room this winter. 

Rumors of the death of Ms. Tree 
have been greatly in err. Granted she 
was killed, but when has that stopped 
a comic character? Beginning with 
#51, the book will go backwards in 
flashbacks showing what made her 
the gutsy crimefighter she is. Look 
for a new look, too. $2.(K) in late 
October. 

The ’50s live on in LARRY HAN¬ 
COCK and MICHAEL CHERKAS’s 
new Suburban Nightmares—a four- 


issue bi-weekly mini-series with 
writer/artist JOHN VAN 
BRUGGEN, who joined the team to 
present the first looks of SN in the 
back of the recently complete Silent 
Invasion. Nightmares will sell for 
$2.00 apiece and will be previewed 
in an interview with HANCOCK and 
CHERKAS in Amazing Heroes #148. 

You got trouble and you want it 
shot. Who do you call? Tony 
Bravado, Trouble Shooter a new 
series written by DAVID DARRIGO, 
pencilled by STEVE LeBLANC, and 
inked by LOUIS PARADIS. It’s a 
32-page, b&w book on sale for $2.00 
in August. 

Renegade sallies forth into the trade 
paperback parade with The Spiral 
Cage: Diary of An Astral Gypsy— 
an autobiographical reshuffling of the 



Fans flip (the book) for A/e# the Horse #15. 

bad cards life deals you, by AL 
DA VISION, writer/artist. It’s a 
S2-page, b&w, squarebound package 
selling for $3.00. TSCs introduction 
is by friend and countryman ALAN 
MOORE. • 


AMERICOMICS: NHSHTVEIL SPEOAL; BETTY PAGE; JUNGLE GIRLS GALORE 


A MICHAEL W. KALUTA cover of 
Nightveil and Thunderfox will adorn 
the Nightveil Special #1 due out in 
July. The story, by JAMES MISSON, 
concerns a comic book monster being 
brought to life hy an alien entity. To 
defeat it our heroine calls upon the 


heoine from the comic book itself in 
the oddest team-up ever. But how will 
this new character react to reality in 
the AC universe? Art is by RIK 
LEVINS, J. DELL, DEL BARRAS. 

Artist BILL LUX debuts in Fern- 
force as as WES COVINGTON con- 


NlghNeil needs the help of a comic book heroine in her solo Nightveil Special #1. 



eludes the Alizarin Crimson stoiyline. 
(He gives Nightveil a new costume.) 

B(^ above comics are full color for 
$1.95 and will be on sale in July. 

The first “I^ranormal Gunfighter’’ 
is how Latigo Kid Western is being 
touted. Playing off of old cliches, 
Latigo is more than a masked hero— 
he’s a mutant (not X-Latigo; he will 
become Captain Paragon of the 
future). Art is by JOHN SEVERIN. 

Ihra from Femforce, Nyoka (of the 
Jungle), and Ihwnee of the ’Sfoid 
share the bill in Jungle Girls. 

Both of the above books are $1.95, 
black and white, on sale in July. 

Americomics’ other fightin’ feimiles 
will be in Fern Fantastique. The first 
issue, out in June, features a Rad story 
where she teams up with Stardust 
from Captain Ponton. Story by 
BILL BLACK, art by VIC BRIDGES. 
The other story concludes the saga of 
Dragonfiy RIK LEVINS, who 
does the story and pencils, with inks 
by BILL BLACK. There will be a pin¬ 
up section, with photos of everyone’s 
favorite: BETTY PAGE! • 


COPYmmS:p 59® OusterBmm;p. 67©Bab 
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AARDVARK-VANAHEIM 

□ CEREBUS#112 

Special Amazing Heroes tribute issue. 


Story .Dave Sim 

Art .Sim & Gerhard 


($2.00 Uacli-and-whlte comic; ships In July] 


□ S0ULFIRE#1-3 

Mazik the wizard forges his soul into a 
sword with a mind of its own. 

($1.70 black-and^hlle cornks; ships in July) 

□ WARLOCKS #1 

The life of David Patrick seemed relatively 
ordered and quiet, the way he liked it, un¬ 
til one day... 

($1.70 Uack-and-whUa comic; ships In July] 



□ ELFLORD #22 

Hawk and Windblade set sail for the 
fabled isle of the White-Haired Elves. 

Story/Art .Barry Blair 

($2.00 color comic; ships In July] 

□ SAMURAI V.3#1 

The return to black-and-white. The return 


to #1! 

Story .Roger Cam 

Art .Guang Yap 


($2.00 color cornks; ships In July] 

□ SHADOWALKER #2 

Walker and the shaman Vor Culak miss 
an appointment with death, then set out 
to stop a cult. 

($1.70 black-and-white cornks; ships In July] 


COM/CO 

□ FISH POLICE VOL.2 #10 

Inspector Gill has an argument with a 
mug of beer, learns about the nature of 
the world, and is introduced to "The 
Nothing." 


Story .Stave Moncuse 

Art .Moncuse, Vincent 

& Saavedra 


l$1.7S color cornks; ships 7/S] 



□ GRENDEL#21 

"The Devil Is Conspiratorial" 


The year is 2170. The United States and 
the Soviet Union are about to enter into 
the greatest merger of all time, and 
Grendel wants a piece of the action. 

Story .Matt Wagner 

Art .King, Sale A Matt 

($1.75 color cornks; ships 7/5] 

□ JUSTICE MACHINE #19 

"Three If By Space" 


The Free Force and Georwell both have 
claims to the Earth, and it’s the Justice 
Machine in the middle again. 


Story .Doug Murray 

Art .Guatovich & Barras 


l$1.7Sc^ comic; ships 7/5] 

□ ROBOTECH, 

THE NEW GENERATION #25 

"Symphony of Light” 

The final confrontation between the Invid 
and the Earth’s rebel forces. 

Story . . . .Markalan Joplin 

Art .Tenney & Rankin 

($1.75 color cornks; ships 7/5] 

□ THE ROCKETEER 
ADVENTURE MAGAZINE #1 

That pulpy rocket pack is back, and Dave 
Stevens's Rocketeer is along for the ride. 
Plus Michael Kaluta and Elaine Lee’s 
"Brucilla the Muscle" and "Galactic Girl 
Guide”, as inspired by Starstruck. 
($2.00 color cornks; ships 7/5] 


DC COMICS 

□ ACTION COMICS WEEKLY 
#615-616 

Second half of the year cornin’ atcha! 
With: 

SUPERMAN by Stem, Swan & Anderson 
GREEN LANTERN, by David & Howell 
BLACK CANARY, by Wright, DuBurke 
& Marcos, 

WILD DOG, by Collins, Beatty & Nyberg 
BLACKHAWK, by Pasko A Burchett 
NIGHTWING, by Wolfman, Patton 
A Poston 

Covers .Crain, Magyar A Toth 

l$t.S0 color cornks; ships 7/14. 7/21] 

□ BATMAN #425 

Commissioner Gordon is the bait in a 
drug lord’s plot to build a better bat trap. 


Story .Jim Staiiin 

Art .Bright A Mitchell 


/75» color comic; snips 7/21; newsstand o/s 5/13] 

□ THE BRAVE A THE BOLD #2 

More deluxe reprints starring BATMAN 
AND THE FLASH in "But Bork Can Hurt 
Vbu”, from e A B #81; ROBIN HOOD, from 
#7; and THE VIKING PRINCE, from 6 A 
S #5 A 7. With the talent of Haney, 
Adams, Heath A Kupert. 

Cover — Jose Luis Garcia-Lopez 
($2.50 color cornks; ships 7/14] 

□ CHECKMATE #8 

Checkmate defends itself against 
Amanda Waller, whose ire was raised by 
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Coming DimACTioNS 


the Quraci affair. 

Story .Paul Kupparbarg 

Art .Erwin & Vey 

l$1.25 color comic; ships 7/14] 

□ DEADSHOT #1 (of 4) 

From the pages of Suicide Squad comes 
Deadshot, the hitman with a 
deathwish.. .for himself. 

Story .John Ostrander 

Art .Luke McDonnell 

[$1.00 color comic: ships 7/21; newssland oS 
8/13] 



□ DOC SAVAGE #1 

“Five in the Sky” 

More murder, mystery, and macabre 
machinations from the world of Doc 
Savage, as an old case from 1945 comes 
back to haunt him in 1988. 

Story .Denny O’Neil 

Art .Whigham & Montano 

Cover.E. Petaison 

[$1.75 color comic: ships 7/14] 

□ FIRESTORM THE NUCLEAR 
MAN #77 

"Battleground: Eden" 

Firestorm and Firehawk fight desert and 
modern politics in an attempt to relieve 
African famine. 

Story .John Ostrander 

Art .BtozowskI & DeLaRosa 

[$1.00 cdor comic: sh^ 7/14: newsstand o/S 8/6] 

□ FLASH #18 

The Flash and Jerry McGee fight Vandal 
Savage in a “dynamite" battle to the bitter 

Story .William Messner-Loebs 

Art .LaRocque & Mahlstedt 

[$1.00 color comic: ships 7/14: newsstand o/s 8/3] 

□ GREEN ARROW #10 

"Return of the Hunters, Part 2” 

Oliver operates without government sanc¬ 
tion as he fights for his life and the atten¬ 
tion of Shado. 

Story/Cover .Mike Grell 

Art .Hannigan & Giordano 

[$1.00 color comic: MATURE: ships 7/21] 

□ GREEN LANTERN SPECIAL #1 

Hal Foster busts John Stewart out of jail 
in South Africa, and now John is really 
mad. Can Hal stop the mad quest for 
vengeance? Should he? See what a 
power ring can do in "With This Ring.” 


Story .James Owsley 

Art .Smith & Mitchell 

[$1.50 color comic: ships 7/21] 



□ HAWK 4 DOVE #2 (Of 5) 

Kestrel tracks Hawk to Washington, where 
our hero’s feathers are already ruffled by 
the impossible return of.. Dove. 

Story Randall & Kesel 

Art .Llefeld & Kesel 

[P.00 color comic: ships 7/14: newsstand oS 8/6] 

□ HAYWIRE #2 

Political intrigue. Black Dragons and dark 
knights further cloud the origin of 
Haywire. MATURE. 

Story .Michael Flelsher 

Art .Glarrano & Baker 

[P. 25 color comic: ships 7/21] 

□ HELLBLAZER #11 

The mysterious events of Newcastlel 

Story .Jamie Delano 

Art .Richard Piers Rayner 

Cover.Dave McKean 

[$1.25 color comic: ships 7/21] 

□ JUSTICE LEAGUE 
INTERNATIONAL #19 

The League goes out to recruit new 
members, while Guy Gardner and Lobo 
face off to the death. 


Story .GIffen & DeMattels 

Art .Maguire & Rubinstein 


[751 color comic: ships 7/14; newsstand o/s 8/8] 

□ LEGION OF SUPER¬ 
HEROES #52 

Mon-El, Magnetic Kid and Blok step back 
to the past to get on with the present and 
hope for a better tomorrow today. 


Story .Paul Levltz 

Arf.GIffen & DeCario 

Cover.Steve LIghtle 


[P.7S cdoir comic: ships 7/21] 

□ MANHUNTER#5 

Silvia Kandery hunts the Manhunter for 
less-than-professional reasons. 

Story .Wile 

Art .M Mitchell 

Cover.Doug Rice 

[P.00 color comic: ships 7/14: newsstand oS 8/6] 

□ OUTER HEAT #1 

The aliens are comingl To LA? Yeah. 
Adapting this summer’s motion picture 
with James Caan, Terence Stamp and 
Mandy Patinkin. 

Story .Martin Pasko 


Art .Jerry Bingham 

Cover.E. Patterson 


[$2.50 cdor comic: ships 7714; newsstand oS 8/6] 

□ SECRET ORIGINS #32 

This issue: the original Justice League of 
America. With Green Lantern, The Flash, 
Aquaman, Martian Manhunter, and —? 

Story.GIffen & Thomas 

Art .Eric Shanowar 

[P.50 color comic: ships 7/21: newsstand oS 
an3] 

□ STAR TREK #56 

Back to the original five-year mission. 
Plus a religious leader with a mission of 


Story .Martin Pasko 

Art .Morrow 

Cover.Moore 


[$1.00 color comic: ships 7/21: newsstand o/s 
8/13] 

□ SUPERMAN #23 

Superman, Lois, Jimmy and Batman take 
a trip to the Misty Isles to finally uncover 
the secret of the Banshee. 


Story .Roger Stem 

Art .MIgnola & Russell 


[751 color comic: ships 7/21: newsstand oS 8/13] 



□ TAILGUNNER JO #3 (of 6) 

Gunner and Jo escape from Telemachus’ 
chase vehicle, only to discover some 
unsettling information. MATURE. 


Story .Peter Glllls 

Art .Artis 


[$1.25 color comic: ships 7/21] . 

□ V FOR VENDETTA #3 (of 10) 

How long can V elude the government In¬ 
quisitors? Long enough. 

Story .Alan Moots 

Art .David Lloyd 

[$2.00 color comic: ships 7/14: MATURE] 

□ WHO’S WHO ‘88 #4 (of 4) 

Final update to the DC Universe of 198a 
From Wanderers to Zatana. 

[$1.25 cdor comic: ships 7/21; newsstand o/s 
8/13] 

□ WONDER WOMAN #22 

Hermes is tired of seeing life as a god, 
so Diana gets a handful of trouble. 


Story. ...George Perez 

Art . Perez & McLeod 


[p.00 color comic: ships 7/14: newsstand oS 8/6] 
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Total Eclipse Hits Beanworld 

Wolfman, Marder Plot Beanish Into Super-Series 




Miracleman 
Family Book 
Brings Back 
Rare Stories 


Leach Cover Painting 
Called "Sure Winner" 




Tmman, Dixon, Smith 
Create A Powerful 
Eclipse Presence 
At Diamond Show 


Denting Does Destint/ 



appears that the American comic book 
audience is eager to accept the European 



well to the level of maturity of our product. 



foUow Br"nt^^d^n^anrMa^ 
to Total Eclipse IV1, for example.” 
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CommOisniAcnoMS 


□ WORLD OF METROPOLIS #4 

FINAL ISSUE. 

The origin of the Superman/Jimmy Olsen 
relationship, and the signal watch that 


Story .John Byrne 

Art .Mortimer, Giordano 

& McLaughlin 
Cwer .Byrne & Giordano 


[$1M color comic: ships 7/14; nemsiand oA SK] 

□ YOUNG ALL-STARS #18 

"The Dyzan Inheritance”, part 3 of 4. 
The All-Stars take off to Antarctica to bat¬ 
tle nazis, the Oyzan, and the original 
Frankenstein Monster. 


Story .Thomas A Thomas 

Art .Harris A Jones 


(St.25 color comic; ships 7/141 


EASTERN COMICS 


□ BLACKMASK#4 

Biackmask trains with Champ Jackson, 
Dreadskull is more powerful than ever, 
and Jason wonders what to do after 
death. 

Story ..Jong-Jin Lee 


[St.75 Uack-smi-whlts comic; ships hi July] 


□ DEMON WARRIOR #8 

Ryong delivers the book of secrets and 
discovers the only woman who can pro¬ 
tect him from the death touch. 

Stoiy/Art .Jae Hak Lee 

(St.50 btack-and-whlto comic; ships In July] 



□ FORBIDDEN KINGDOM #5 

The White Ghost is hired to track Sain 
down and kill him in the most cruel 
fashion possible. 

Story/Art .Sung nam Ha 

Amerikaner .Franz Henkel 


[Si.a 


mjuty] 


□ TRICKSTER KING MONKEY #3 

The Jade Emperor dispatches the mighty 
Ehr-iang to eliminate the Trickster King 
Monkey, and a battie of transformations 
ensues. 

Story/Art .Hyun-Jong Choi 

[St. 75 black-and-whlts comic: ships In July] 


□ UNTOUCHABLES #1-4 

Haesong leaves the mountains and 
returns to Seoul to try out for big ieague 


basebali. Foliow his WEEKLY adventures 
as Haesong searches for love and hunts 
the big game with a bat. 

Story/Art . Hyun-Se Lea 

[7S> black-sna-whito comic: ships In July] 


ECLIPSE COMICS 


□ AIRBOY #41 

"Reprisal Strike” 

Steelfox launches an attack against the 
Afghan rebels and Lester Mansfield 
makes the ultimate sacrifice to save 
Davy’s life. Plus, another AIR FIGHTERS. 


Story .Chuck Dixon 

Art .Woch, Vlllagran, KMa 

A Quackenbueh 


[St.95 color comic: ships 7/5] 

□ AIR FIGHTERS CLASSICS #5 

The Golden Age Airboy, Skywolf and 
Wolf Pack join forces with the British to 
protect the Allied skies from German at¬ 
tack. As seen in Airfightars Comic #6. 

Story/Art .Fred KMa et al. 

[S3.95 Usok-and-whllo comic: ships In July] 

□ AREA 88 #28 

A captured pilot is returned with a peace 
plan for Area 88. But with Saki away in 
Switzerland, there’s no one left to hear the 
proposal. 

Story/Art .Kaoru ShIntanI 

[SI.50 black-and^hlte comic; ships In July] 

□ CALIFORNIA GIRLS 
PAPER DOLLS 

The California twins. Max and Mo, are 
back from their own book to bring you 
hours of coloring and cut-out enjoyment 
in an all-new book of paper dolls. 

Art .1Hna Robbins 

[S59S black-an</whlle comic; ships In July] 



□ FUSION #10 

Dow and Tan try to raise some money by 
selling some soul stars. Carz takes to the 
stars. Plus another "Weasel Patrol." 


Story .Reaves, Macklln 

A Dowling 

Art .Pearson, Dowling, 

GallaccI A Macklln 
Cover.Pearson A Simons 


[S2.00 bla^-ami-whltB comic: ships m July] 


□ KAMUI#28 

"Kasose, Part 2" 


Kamui walks straight into the (proverbial) 
dragon’s mouth as he enters the land of 
the Yagyu. 


Story//trt .Sanpal Shlrato 

[St.50 black-anawhils comic; maturs; <A(ps m 


□ KRAZY -I- IGNATZ: 

THE KOMPLETE KAT KOMICS 

A new quarterly series to re-present the 
classic Sunday strips from 1916 to 1941. 
One volume per year. 

Story/Art .George Herrlman 

[S9.05 black-onitwhils Irads paperback; Mpa 
7/5] 



□ MAI, THE PSYCHIC GIRL 
#28 

FINAL ISSUEI No matter which road she 
chooses. Mai’s decision will drastically 
effect "Earth's Oestinyl" 

Story .Kazuya Kudo 

Art .Ryolchl IkagamI 

[St.50 black-and-whlts comic: ships m July] 

□ MERCHANTS OF DEATH #1 

The latest international adventurer 
magazine is here. Kicking off with: 
America's "King's Castle” by Bualek A 
Fry; Argentina's "Soldiers of Fortune” by 
Brecchia Jr. A Graaal; and "The Hero" 
by Spain's Carloa Trilo and Argentina's 
Jose Lula Salinas. 

(S3.50 odor comic; ships 5/28] 


□ MIRACLEMAN: BOOK ONE 

Reprints the rebirth of Miracleman and 
his efforts to untangle the events surroun¬ 
ding his origins. 

Story .Alan Moors 

Art.Leach, Davis A Parsons 

Cover.Garry Leach 

[S7.95 odor squarabound; ships 7/12] 


□ NEW YORK, YEAR ZERO #1 

In 2015, a veteran of the interplanetary 
war returns to Earth with the hope to use 
his pension and benefits to settle down 
into a quiet, normal life in New Ibrk City. 
How well do you suppose that will work 
out? 

Story .Barreire 


[S2.00 d^-and-whita coidc; ships In July] 


□ XENON #15 

"Death on Disk. Part 3” 
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Coming DisTHAcrioNS 


Ichimura searches for a weakness in the 
Xenon system, and the danger Is doubl¬ 
ed when Qramps discovers a startling 
secret. 

Story/Art .Masaomi KanzakI 

[$1.SO black-and-white comic; ships In July] 


ETERNITY COMICS 


□ ARGONAUTS #1 

John Raynor escaped from the future to 
save the Earth of today. Can the 
Argonauts he assembles prevent a 
nuclear holocaust that has already oc- 
cured in the future? 


Story .Bill Spangler 

Art .Patrick Olltfe 


[$1.9S black-and-white comic: ships In July] 



□ BUSHIDO#? 

The Hiroshima bomb changed the face 
of humanity forever. Now, 33 years later, 
a race of paranormals has risen In Japan, 
and no one has the power to stop them. 


Story .Bruce Balfour 

Art .Dunn & Mowry 


/tt.95 black-and-white comic; ships in July] 

□ BIG PRIZE #2 
TIMEDRIFTER’S ODYSSEY 
BOOK ONE 

Due to circumstances beyond their con¬ 
trol, Willis and Glint’s search for the time 
beacon has delayed. 

Story .Gerard Jones 

Art .Carson & Roberts 

lt1.9S black-and-white comic; ships In July] 

□ DARK WOLF #6 

Dark Wolf returns to Earth to battle for his 
very, very soul. 


Story .R.A. Jones 

Art .Butch Burcham 


[$1.95 black-and-white comic; ships In July] 

□ DINOSAURS FOR HIRE #3 

Archie, Lorenzo and Reese are captured 
by the Soviets, and their only hope for 
escape lies with the Lord of the Undead, 
Count Dracula. 


Story .Tom Mason 

Art .Carson & Roberts 

Cover .Bieser & Hanna 


[$1.95 bfack-and~whitB co/nJc; ships in July] 

□ EMPIRE## 

Morgan 11 and Becket are forced to flee. 



□ FRIGHT #1-2 

Eternity’s new horror anthology Is 
guaranteed to send a chill up anyone’s 
spine. With various contributors and 
stories such as: “Tales of Nosferatu”, 
“Suffer Little ChUdren", and "The Alter 
of Blood.” 

[$1.95 btack-andwhita comic: shipa m July] 

□ THE HUMAN GARGOYLES 
BOOK TWO 

Repeated demonic attacks, threats from 
Satan, and general public panic force the 
Gargoyles to plead their case for exix- 
stence in “The Human Gargoyles Vs. 
The United States of America.” 


Story .Alan Hewetson 

Art .Maelo Cintron 

Cover.Madman 


[$1.9S bleck-endwhite comic: ships m July] 

□ LIBBY ELLIS #2 

A case of a missing person leads Libby 
and Jonny right to Butch, Sundance and 
the Hole in the Wall Gang. 



[$1.9S black-and-w'hke eomfc; ships In July] 



A New Human dies, and the resulting 
shockwaves rock the entire group. 

Story .Paul O’Connor 

Art .Myke & Jimmy PalmlottI 

[$1.95 btaok-amdwhlte comic; ships In July] 


□ SHERLOCK HOLMES #3 
More of the great Holmes comic strips 
from the 1950’s. 

Story Edith Melsar 

Art .Frank Glacola 

[$1.95 black-m$whim comic: ships In July] 

□ SOLO EX-MUTANTS #4 
Featunng Erin, phis the menace who 
would become Great Fred. 


Story .Jonathan Grove 

Art .Scott Belser 


[$1.95 black-andwNta comic; ships In July] 

□ TIGER-X #1 

Continues the (reprinting of the) Tiger-X 
story. As the battle machine stands alone 
against the menacing Soviet invaders. 


Story/Art .Ben Dunn 

Cover .Dum A Tim Truman 

[$1.95 black-andwim conSc: ships In July] 


□ THE TROUBLE WITH GIRLS 
#12 

Lester returrs home to face a high school 
class reunion and a mysterious woman 
from his past Abo look for the Trouble 
With Girls Graphic Novel, reprinting 
Lester’s firat 3 issues for just $6.95. 
Story Jacobs & Jones 

Art.Tim Hamilton 

[$I.9S bleck-andmim comic; ships m July] 

□ TWILIGHT AVENGER #1 
Twilight Avenger goes up against the 
living dead—corpses animated by an 
associate of die Avenger’s alter ego. 

Story. John Wooley 

Art.TWwoll & Royd 

[$1.9S MKSenMMi comic; ships kt July] 

□ WILD KMGHTS #4 

The Knights meet up with a mutant nam¬ 
ed Tucker. aMs die Red Ooss directs 
his destruction at other targets. 

Story Evan Dorkln 

Art .Leonine A Panoslan 

Cover Dorfdn A Hanna 

[$1.9S tSachmmumsm comic: ships In July] 


FIRST COMICS 


□ THE BADGER #41 

Excessive blood and gore for young 

readers. 

Story .Mike Baron 

Art.Ron LIm 

[$1.9S color comm; slopa 7/1] 
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Coming Distractions 


□ DREADSTAR#39 

Vanth must stop the Twelve Gods of the 
Instrumentality before he takes off for the 
Crossroads. 

Story .Jim Starlln 

Art .Angel Medina 

Itl.BS color comic: ships 7/8] 

□ EVANGELINE #10 

Two-fisted shooting action cornin' your 
way every other month. 

Story .Charles Dixon 

Art .Statema & Villagran 

[$1.95 color comic: ships 7/1] 



□ GRIMJACK #52 

Qrimjack and Judah return to Cynosure 
for a little Crossroads R & R. 

Story .John Ostrander 

Art .Tom Mandrake 


□ WHISPER #18 

Whisper makes a discovery, and her life 
is changed forever... 

Story .Steven Grant 

Art .Spyder 

[$1.95 color comic: ships 7/B] 

MAD DOG GRAPHICS 

□ EDDY CURRENT #10 (of 12) 

"Enter the Derango" 

Eddy and Nun infiltrate the WASP radio 
station to confront the Mothers in their 


MARVEL COMICS 

□ ALPHA FLIGHT #64 

The Alphans are arrested for gross 
misuse of the Grecian alphabet. 

Story .Bill Mantio 

Art ..Lee & Milgrom 




.. . Mark Gruenwald 
.. Dwyer & Milgrom 
.. Frenz & Milgrom 


□ DAREDEVIL #260 

The Hulk couldn't do a better job of 
smashing our poor, horn-headed hero. 

Story .NocentI & Romita Jr. 

Art .Al Williamson 

Cover.. Williamson & Romita Jr. 

[75> color comic: ships 7/7: newsstand o/s 7/30] 

□ D.P. 7 #25 

Randy O'Brien gets a promotion in 
powers when he merges with the 
Anti-Body. 

Sfory.Mark Gruenwald 

Art .Ryan & Bulandi 

[SI.25 color comic: ships 7/14] 

□ DRAGON'S TEETH #2 

The Dragon's Teeth set out on their first 
mission, to fight the Evil Dead. 

From MARVEL, U.K. 

Story .Simon Furman 

Art .Geoff Senior 

[$1.50 color comic: ships 6/30] 

□ EXCALIBER #2 

When mutants clash with warwoves, just 
remember who sells more comic books. 

Story .Chris Claremont 

Art .Davis & Neary 


□ G.l. JOE #79 

The Joes fight the Dreadnoks in a Jersey 
battleswamp. 

Story .Larry Hama 

Art .Rogers & Emberlin 
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□ MARVEL COMICS #6 

Heroes, you look Marvelous, with; 
WOLVERINE-priming for his own 
series, part 6 of 10. 
by. .Claremont, Buscema & Janson 
MASTER OF KUNG-or, fighting, fiying 
fists and feet of the Far East, part 6 of 8. 
by. Moench, Grindberg & Cockrum 
MAN THING-Burn, baby, burn, in part 

6 of 11-by.Gerber ft Sutton 

BLACK CAT~in a purrfect piot for purre 
reading pleasure. 

by.. Zimmerman, Harris ft Rubenstein 
Cover.Tom Sutton 


Story .Doug Murray 

Art.. Van Sant, Golden ft Beatty 
Cover . Michael Golden 

l$2.00 black-and-white magazine; ships 7/14] 

□ THE NAM 

TRADE PAPERBACK #2 

Reprinting the coior coliection from The 
•Nam #5-8. 

Story .Doug Murray 

Art.. Golden, Van Sant ft Beatty 
Cover .Michael Golden 


□ THE NEW MUTANTS #69 

The Mutants blast off into space to stop 
a combined Kiingon/Romuian invasion 

Story .Louise Simonson 

Art .Bret Blevins 

[$1.00 color comic: ships 7/14; newsstand aS 


□ PSI-FORCE#25 

Washington D.C. becomes a war zone as 
Rodstvow and PSi-Hawk psi-fight to the 
psi-death. 

Story .Fabian NIcleza 

Art .Nolan ft WItherby 

l$1.2S color comic: ships 7/7] 

□ SAVAGE SWORD OF 
CONAN #153 

Conan realizes that "CROM” spelled 
backwards is "MORC", and true 
enlightenment falls upon him. 

Story .Chuck Dixon 

Art .Gary Kwapisz 

Cover.Earl Norem 

[$2.00 black-and-white magazine: ships 7/14] 

□ SOLO AVENGERS #12 
HAWKEYE, by DeFalco, Bright ft Mar- 
zon; and the NEW YELLOWJACKET 
makes a play for Avengership, from 
Mackie, Conner ft Drake. 

Cover.Machlan ft Marzan 

[75' color comic: ships 7/14: newsstand o/s 8/6] 

□ SPECTACULAR SPIDER-MAN 
ANNUAL #8 

Spider-Man and the Young Gods stop the 
High Evolutionary’s investigation of Prof. 
Warren’s cloning process. And an old 
clone makes a special appearance. 

Story .Gerry Conway 

Art .Bagley ft Esposito 

Cover.Sal Buscema 


□ WEST COAST AVENGERS #38 
Ah, shucks. Nevermind. 

Story .Mark Gruenwald 

Art Milgrom ft Machlin 


MUTANT BEACH PARTY, PART TWO. 

by.Busiek ft Baker 

SCAREDEVIL, 

by.Fred Hembeck 

MARVEL BALLS, 

by.Redding ft Parker. 


□ WOLVERINE #1 

Wolverine breaks up the Cult of the Black 
Blade, and redefines the term "material 
possessions." 

Story .Chris Claremont 

Art .Buscema ft Wiacek 


□ X-MEN #237 

The X-Men fight the mutant apartheid. 

Story .Chris Claremont 

Art .LeonardI ft Wiacek 


□ POWER PACK #41 

The Power kids call Marvel coi 
out what’s happening in theii 
no information is available. 


MARVEL EPIC 

□ AKIRA #3 

Kaneda continues the search for Akira, 
while Tetsua’s psi-power manifests itself. 

Story .Katsuhiro Otomo 

Americanization .Jo Duffy 

[$3.50 color comic: bookshelf format: ships 7/14] 

□ GROO, THE WANDERER #45 

When Groo is imprisoned, Rufferto, his 
dog, takes up the swords for the cause 
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story .Mark Evanier 

Art .Sergio Aragones 

[$1.00 color comic: ships 7/14] 

□ MARSHAL LAW #5 

Violence aplenty in the final confrontation 
between Marshal Law and the Sleepman. 

Story .Pat Mills 

Art .Kevin O’Neill 

[SI.SO color comic: ships 7/7; newsstand o/s 
7/00] 

□ POWERLINE #3 

Dr. Zero guest stars as hints drop about 
a relationship between him and Lenore. 


Story .Chichester & Clark 

Art .Ross & Austin 

Cover.Kevin Nowlan 


/JJ.25 coior 'comic: ships 7/14: newsstand o/s 
8/6] 



□ VIDEO JACK #6 

Jack gets bounced around in an All-Star 
Jam Issue! In “Night of the Living Dead”, 
“James Bond” and “Morton Downey Jr.” 
Guest art by GIffen, Starlln, Wrightson, 
Simonson BIssette, MacGuIre, 
Hembeck, Colon, Gilbert and Adams. 

Cover.GIffen & Hunt 

[$1.25 color comic: ships 7/14] 


MARVEL STAR 

□ ALF #9 

Alf demonstrates how Melmacians 
celebrate their Independence Day. 

Story .Tim Gallagher 

Art .Manak & Severin 

[$1.00 color comic: ships 7/14: newsstand o/s 
8/6] 

□ HEATHCLIFF #28 

and 

□ HEATHCLIFF’S FUNHOUSE #10 

Dogs, oats and Heathcliff galore. 

Story .Angelo DeCesare 

Art .Kremer & Roettcher 

[$1.00 color comic: ships 7/7, 7/14] 


NEW COMICS GROUP 

□ YOUNG MASTER #5 

The Young Master and the Princess seek 
solace at a monastery, but instead find 
themselves caught up in a mystery. 


Story .Chuck Dixon 

Art .Val Mayerick 

[$1.7S black-and-whlta ships In July] 


NICOTAT COMICS 

□ BORIS’ADVENTURE 
MAGAZINE #1 

The return of The Rocketbearl 

Story .Steve Mattsson 

Art .Smith, Martin, Buss 

& Workman 

[$2.00 btack.and-whlte magazine: ships In July] 

□ BORIS THE BEAR #20 

Boris fights fire with fire in the crucial se¬ 
cond episode of “The Ninja Wars.” 


Story .Steve Mattsson 

Art .Smith & Nichols 

Cover.Smith & Gulacy 


[$1.7S black-and-white comic: ships In July] 

□ STEVE DITKO’S STATIC #2-3 

Concluding the three-issue tri-weekly 
adventure. 

Story/Art .Steve Ditko 

[$1.SO black-and-white comic: ships In July] 


NOW COMICS 

□ FRIGHT NIGHT 

Here’s an adaptation from the original 
movie, with a few extra twists and turns 
to keep your interest higher than you’ll 
find at any bank. 

Story .Kirk Chritton 

Art... Delsol, Thomas & Powers 

[$3.50 color comic: ships in July] 

□ ORIGINAL ASTRO BOY #13 

The final, absolute, honest-to-gosh end of 
the Broga-Bot. 

Story .Ken Steacy 

Art .Andrew Pratt 

[$1.75 color comic: ships In July] 

□ RALPH SNARF 
ADVENTURES V.3 #1 

At last, the long-sought origin of the 
mighty Rodent Ralph. Plus a 
centerspread of the terrible Dr. Goot. 

Story .Marc Hansen 

Art .Hansen & Powers 

[$1.75 color comic: ships In July] 

□ REAL GHOSTBUSTERS #3 

Radioactive waste is trouble enough to 
alarm and raise the dead. But the dead 
can get really annoyed. 

Story .James Van Hlse 

Art... Tobias, Thomas & Powers 

[$1.75 color comic: ships in July] 

□ RUST #14 

See Mike Wallace, Harry Reasoner and 
Scott Baker on 60 MINUTES. 


Story .Fred Schiller 

Art .Akins, Brozman & Ash 


[$1.75 color comic: ships In July] 

□ SPEED RACER #14 

Trixie walks like an Egyptian, and the 
Bangles sue for copyright infringement. 

Story .Lamar Waldron 

Art .Morgan, Thomas & Ash 

[$1.75 color comic: ships In June] 

□ THE TERMINATOR #2 

The tide and tables finally turn away from 
the terrible Terminators. 

Story.Fred Schiller 


COMING Distractions 

Art... Akins, Brozman & Powers 

[$1.75 color comic: ships In July] 


ONWARD COMICS 

□ ULTRA KLUTZ #24 

“The Wandering Beast” 

The Beast wanders around to introduce 
new readers to the concept of Ultra Klutz, 
and to welcome old readers into the title’s 
third year in print. 

Story/Art .Jeff Nicholson 

[$2.00 black-and-white comic: ships In July] 


PURE IMAGINATION 

□ BURIED TREASURE #4 

64-page, super-hero issue. With THE 
FLAME, GOLDEN LAD, HYBRID MAN, 
THE BLACK OWL, and BLACK 
TERROR. 

Story/Art... Fine, Meskin, Everett 
Simon, Kirby It Robinson 

[$5.95 black-and-white comic: ships In July] 


RENEGADE PRESS 

□ CASES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES #14 

“The Adventure of the Naval Treaty” 
The fate of the British Empire rests in the 
competent hands of Holmes. 

Story _Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

Art .Dan Day 

[$2.00 black-and-white comic: ships In July] 

□ KILGORE #5 

Col. Kilgore spouts off about dinosaurs, 
politics and money in stories as fresh as 
last year’s headlines. Plus “I, Kilgore.” 

Story/Art .Brian Chin 

[$2.00 black-and-white comic: ships In July] 

□ MS. TREE #49 

“The Fallen Tree, Part One” 

A mortal wound sends Ms. Tree into a 
surreal nightmare to meet the souls of 
those she sent before her. 

Story .Collins & Mortal 

Art .Beatty & Kato 

[$2.00 black-and-white comic: ships in July] 

□ NEIL THE HORSE #14 

64 pages of early Neil. 

Story/Art .Arn Saba 

[$3.00 black-and-white comic: ships In July] 

□ RENEGADE ROMANCE #2 

Second annual collection of romance 
with: “Red Love”, "Wedding Day”, 
“Daydreams”, ’’Schoolgid”, and “Forever 
Is A Long, Long Time.” 

Story/Art .Robbins, Rozakis 

DeStefano, Hina, Estrada 
Rausch, Martin, Kamp, Lslaloha 
& Loubart 

Cover.Jaime Hernandez 

It Lee Blnswanger 

[$3.50 black-and-white comic: ships In July] 

□ SUBURBAN NIGHTMARES 
#1-4 

Meet Sam Donaldson and the other 
residents of Green Valley, the town of 
tomorrow, where life appears to be 
wonderful—beneath the shadow of the 
bombi Bi-weekly. 
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Coming DismcriOHS 


Story .Larry Hancock 

Art .Charkaa ft van Bruggon 


1$2.o 6comic; thipt m JulyJ 
□ 3-D ZONE PRESENTS: 
TYRANOSAUR- 
KING OF DINOSAURS #15 
Soon to be seen on Saturday morning 
TVI Complete with special 3-D glasses. 
Art —von Sholly ft van Cleave 

Cover.Bill Stout 

/y2.S0 Conor comic In 3-D; aMpt In July] 



□ WONDER WART-HOG AND 
THE NURDS OF NOVEMBER 

The deluxe comic version of the 
syndicated, satirical newspaper strip. 
[32.95 black-and-whito comic; ships In July] 


SLAVE LABOR 

□ THE GRIFFIN #1 

Matt Williams disappeared on New 
Year’s Eve, 1967; twenty years later, the 
Griffin came home again. But can a man 
more than normal return to a normal life? 

Story .Dan Vado 

Art .Norman Felchle 

ltl.75 bhck-and-whllo comic; ships m July] 

□ MYSTERY MAN #1 

“Madness, mayhem and good clean fun. 
Just like in the old days." 

Story/Art .Scott Saavedra 

[SI. 75 Otack-and-wAfte comic; sh^ In July] 

□ SAMURAI PENGUIN #8 

The training of the new Samurai Penguin 
begins. 

Story .Dan Vado 

Art .Folker ft Saavedra 

[$1.75 Usck-and-whlts comic; ships In July] 


STEELDRAGON PRESS 

□ ANT BOY #1 

From the creator of Cynical Man 
comes...Ant Boy, the boy with the 
strength of an anti Quarterly. 

&ory/Art .Matt Feazell 

[SI. 75 Uacli-sml-whlte comic; ships m July] 


THOUGHTS & IMAGES 

□ THE DESERT PEACH #1 

The not-so-famous story about Gen. 
Rommell (the Desert Fox)'s gay brother, 
the Desert Peach. 

Story/Art .Donna Barr 

[t2.00 Uack-and^He comic; ships In July] 

□ HARVEST 

The collected adventures of those 
interstellar business aliens, Konny and 
Czu. 

Story/Art .Howarth ft KMer 

[S3.00 Usck-smt^hlls comic; ships m July] 

□ XANADU #2 (Of 5) 

Romantic anthropomorphic fantastic 
fantasy. 

Story/Art .Vicky Wyman 

[$2.00 bisck-snd-white comic; ships In July] 


VORTEX COMICS 

□ BLACK KISS #2 

Chaykin stretches the limits of good taste 
in every pre-bagged, hermetically-sealed 


Story .Howard Chaykin 

Art .Chaykin ft Motter 


[$1.25 mixed tormat comic; ships In July] 

□ MISTER X #14 

More sleepless nights and dark 
sunglasses in "Nightclubs and 
Daydreams" and “The Radiant City." 


Story .Dean Motter 

Art .RIvoche ft Seth 


[$2.2S color comic; ahia In July] 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Bad Boys, 

Bright Girls, and 
Bug-Eyes Monsters 

Matt Howarth: An Appreciation 
by Richard S. McEnroe 


■ used to know better than to like 
Matt Howarth’s stuff. I mean, I 
knew what good comic book art look¬ 
ed like. Good comic book art had 
people in it that looked like studies 
from Gray's Anatomy or Bridgeman, 
only not so skinny, incredibly busy 
and intricate backgrounds and settings 
crawling with finicky little details and 
touches, and is just layered over with 
color holds and impeccable zip-a-tone 
and process color. 

Matt Howarth’s stuff didn’t have 
that, so I knew better than to like it. 
I mean, come on, black and white, 
scratchy little pen lines, cartoony 
caricatures, in-joke references to 
obscure musical movements? That 
wasn’t comic book art. 

But things changed. 

The big comic book houses went to 
the flexographic printing process, and 
all those finicky little details vanished 
in the haze, when the swarms of 
increasingly-interchangeable new 
“talent” actually took the time to tty 
and put them in..Floating head shots 
became more common in Marvel and 
DC than in Nexus, backgrounds 
became more and more often empty 
space with, if we were lucky, a slash 
of color from a guilty colorist to break 
up the emptiness. Worse yet, the 
absence of all the slick commercial- 
art technical tricks left me free to start 
actually looking at the stories and, 
well, in the words of Peter Schikele 
talking about P.D.Q. Bach’s 
“Unbegun Symphony” (A paean to 
plagiarism that contains not one 
original note in the entire work), “be 
prepared to hear things you’ve heard 
before.” The sudden realization that 
recycling old Lee/Kirby riffs and 
making the odd sci-fi movie in-joke 
did not a story make, is the sort of 
traumatic satori that can set a fellow 
to reading The Comics Journal—or 
looking for new kinds of comics to 
read... 

.. .and there was Matt. 

It doesn’t much matter which of 


Matt’s titles I hit first, whether it was 
his Particle Dreams from Fanta- 
graphics, Savage Henry or Those 
Annoying Post Bros, from Vortex, 
“Changes” in Heavy Meted, “Konny 
& Czu” in Albedo or any of the really 
small press stuff Matt’s produced 
himself with his assorted musico- 
artistic cronies. 

Matt’s work hadn’t changed. How 
I looked at it had. What had struck 
me as a thin, scratchy, cartoony style 
was actually a lot closer to the fabled 
“economy of line” mainstream car¬ 
toonists talked about whenever they 
were setting a whole issue in an Arctic 
White-Out or down a coal mine. 

Looked at closer, Matt’s work was 
far more detailed than I first thought— 
but what Matt was doing was putting 
all that detail into drawing what was 
important. Yes, a Bugtown building 
might look as though a straight-ruled 
line had no place on its reality level, 
but if Matt wants a particular texture 
to an object or a scene, he puts it 
there, line by minuscule line, dot by 
dot, eschewing zip- or letra-tone. It 
doesn’t look like smooth, slick com¬ 
mercial art—it does look like a shaded 
or textured object that someone’s 
drawn. 

When he wants to. Matt can wax 
pointillistic to a degree on a par with 
Virgil Finlay or Steve Fabian; that he 
doesn’t is a matter of choice and 
dramatic emphasis. 

So what does he elect most often 
to emphasize? Faces. Expressions. 
People. Although set in the most fluid 
and exotic science fictional trappings, 
Howarth stories waste little time on 
idly running the conventions of the 
genre through their paces. He will 
dispense with the posturings of some 
conventional macho space-hero by 
giving him nothing but word balloons 
like “(ridiculous string of cliche 
threats and comic book warnings).” 
It’s of little interest to him how the 
various gimmicks and maeguffins of 
his universe work, just that they’re 



Howarth’s Konny and Czu (respectively) 
from Albedo #a 


there, and either facilitate or hamper 
the actions and interactions of his 
characters. In fact, he structures his 
gimmicks in such a way that the 
reader can’t fixate on them, since we 
only see them in snatches and drib- 
bets, just enough to be affected by 
them without comprehending them. 

In a Howarth universe, we identify 
with his characters because the set¬ 
ting around them just doesn’t make 
any sense, even if, or especially if, 
it also makes no sense to the 
characters. 

And it’s with his characters that 
Matt Howarth shines. With no slick 
technical tricks to mask any weakness 
in his stories, he has to make the 
characters interesting in and of 
themselves to hold his readers—and 
there are few creators who have a 
better feel for their characters and 
how such people would act. 

Boche, the Bulldagger’s master 
synthesizer artist, is a self-involved 
coward and nothing more—yet 
Howarth manages to make him so 
entertaining and complete character 
without feeling the ne^ to drag him 
out of type into unexpected decency 
or courage in a play for audience 
sympathy. 
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Ron and Russell Post, the infamous 
Annoying Post Bros., remain consis¬ 
tently and respectively an unfortunate¬ 
ly impulsive twelve-year-old sadist 
trapp^ in the body of a thirty-year- 
old Doberman pinscher and a laid- 
back sociopath convinced of his 
intellectual superiority over little 
brother Ron because he doesn’t drool 
when he giggles with malicious glee. 
Cerebus the Aardvark would be con¬ 
sidered backward in their company 
(throwing babies into crowds is 
something they got over when they 
were six years old the second time 
around) and Wolverine would be con¬ 
sidered needlessly intellectual— 
‘violence is fiin and easy,’ would be 
the Post Bros, credo; at least it would 
if they thought that far ahead before 
opening fire—and they react to every¬ 
thing the world(s) can throw at them 
with the same cheerful, unflinching 
psychopathology. They are the comic¬ 
book fascination with violent excess 
taken to its illogical extreme, and 
rendered surreal in the process. 

Not that all Howarth’s characters 
are multi-panel fight scenes looking 
for a place to happen: Savage Henry, 
the lead guitarist of the Bulldaggers, 
is a genial innocent of such imper¬ 
turbable good nature, that it never 
quite dawns on him at the time that 
anyone might wish him ill—he is 
naturally capable of being suspended 
over the abyss by skeletal horrors and 


feeling grateful to them for the neat 
view. Of course, his naivete sustains 
him mostly because of the unceasing 
effort of his friends and fellow band 
members, to their unceasing frustra¬ 
tion (“You sent Henry out alone, 
didn’t you Boche? Are you insane? 
Henry could get lost in an empty 


And when you’re talking frustra¬ 
tion, you’re talking the Howarth 
Woman. They’re rather like the 
women you meet in the real world, 
pragmatically exasperated by the 
posturings and obsessions of the men 
around them, unable to understand 
why we’re unable to function like 
reasonable, adult human beings and 
convinced that on the bottom line 
they ’ll have to keep the whole insane 
mess together until we come to our 
senses or no one will. Howarth’s skill 
with expression is given its fullest 
play here: one time or another we’ve 
all been on the receiving end of one 
of those annoyed stares or the lucky 
recipient of one of those surprised, 
delighted smiles. 

Howarth is right there with both 
Hernandezes when it comes to draw¬ 
ing appealing women who do not rely 
on traditional comic-book sexiness or 
kow-tow to the machismette character 
cliches of comic-book heroinism. 
Whether you’re talking about Keif 
Llama trying to make sense of the 
political/corporate machinations of 


Don’t worry, she’ll be all right. Howarth women are stalwart. From Savage Henry 



the interstellar Confed or a Caroline 
clone looking for a home Ron Post 
can’t blow up looking for something 
to kill, Howarth’s women are usually 
the one rational note in an arational 
universe—usually to their discomfi¬ 
ture. They’re the only ones trying to 
keep their lives in order, and it’s 
usually an impossible task when those 
lives keep intersecting with 50 many 
other bizarre, and largely irrelevant 
existences—which is the last and 
greatest charm of Howarth’s work. 
He manages to keep our attention 
while not breaking his stories up into 
discrete, issue-by-issue chapters. 

Like in real life, Howarth’s people 
enter each other’s lives and leave 
again with their relationships either 
fulfilled or unfulfilled according to 
circumstance; Howarth seldom forces 
a character’s actions or reactions to 
fit the mold of a conventional plot. 
People get pieces of events, and their 
significance to those people varies 
with how big a piece they get and how 
important they perceive it to be 
relative to their immediate lives. 

This transcience of effect has 
effects of its own on his characters— 
the natives of Bugtown, with their 
natural ability to shift between reality 
levels and their pronounced tendency 
to not stay dead, tend to take matters 
of life and death rather more casually 
than others might, while the Caroline 
clones, limited to their one reality 
level, usually try, sensibly on the face 
of it, to make the most of the situa¬ 
tion they’re in—a tricky business 
when the situation can involve any¬ 
thing from trigger-happy siblings to 
a rogue nuclear Earth Mother to an 
Elder God dropping in to jam with the 
Bulldaggers on a weekend concert 
tour booked through twenty-three- 
thousand realities. 

Howarth heightens this sense of 
transitory reality with frequent 
reminders in the text and illustrations 
that what we are looking at is a 


accompanied by a balloon of transla¬ 
tion for the reader will lead Henry to 
wish someone would translate for 
him; an important visual clue will be 
labelled as just that; exaggerated 
sound effects will be written out just 
that way, rather than in an onomo- 
topeic approximation meant to fool us 
into thinking we’re dealing with a real 
sound. 

When reality can change at the 
literal drop of a hat, the trick becomes 
how well you can juggle them—and 
Matt Howarth keeps them spinning in 
all three rings. I can’t recommend 
them enough. • 


RICHARD McENROE is the Publicity 
Manager of Fantagraphics Books. 


JULY1,im 
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daydream that there really are an 
infinite number of worlds. On one of 
them sits Matt Howarth, the creator 
of Konrty and Czu, a pair of ne’er-do- 
well conaliens. He is widely regard¬ 
ed as odd, being the only humanoid 
in existence. 

On another world Matt Howarth, 
the storyteller behind “Wrab: Pirate 
Television, "lives. His is a quiet life, 
but he does watch TV quite a bit, 
especially “High Orbit" and its 
animated giant-robot counterpart, 
“High Orbot. ” 

There‘s a third universe that Matt 
Howarth calls home. He’s the retired 


Pathways, Syne, Reflex, Stark Fist of 
Removal, Near To Now Comics, Mad 
Dog, Nerve, and many more. Next to 
them are the trade paperbacks from 
Bluejay Books with his interior art: 
Philip K. Dick's Clans of the Alphane 
Moons, The Zap Gun, Time Out of 
Joint and Dr. Adder and The Glass 
Hanimer. Behind them lurk Ips and 
cassettes with his work, for companies 
and bands wiih names like Night- 
crawlers, Birdo’Pray Records, Conrad 
Schnitzler, Xyl, Michael Chocholak 
and Hunting Lodge. Towering over it 
all is a tottering stack of the more than 
three hundred publications from his 


spacer who tells tales about Keif Howski Studios. 

Llama, the human buffer between I’m glad, then, that I live in the best 
colliding logic systems. of all possible worlds, one with all of 

On still a fourth world lives the his disparate work. I only worry when. 
Matt Howarth who popularizes out of the comer of my eye, I think I 
Savage Henry and the Post Brothers, see a puppet-string coming out of his 
He looks just like all the others, if you back, could it be... ? 
overlook the zipper in his cheek. 

The fifth one does strange music AMAZING HEROES: Keynote 
reviews using the fourth one’s char- question here: what is Matt 
acters (about here it starts to get Howarth’s reason for existing? 
confusing). The sixth one draws a lot MATT HOWARTH: I don’t think 
of moles. The seventh Matt Howarth things have a reason for existing. 
is a cover artist for musicians. The Things are. Life, people, objects— 
eighth one—no, that one’s too it’s all circumstantial. The very crea- 
horrible even to contemplate. tion of our universe, even i/a god was 

And somewhere, I hear, is a giggl- behind it, was accidental. Otherwise 
ing god named Matt Howarth who we’d have universes popping up every 
pulls the strings on all of them, and day. 

on a dozen more. He lives on a place AH: So you ’re just a bunch of 
called Earth, and imports all of his elements in a matrix interacting with 
doppelgangers' work, to what end a bunch of other matrices? 
only he may know. HOWARTH: Yeah. That’s how I 

^ About then I wake up. On one side feel. I think we’re all points on one 
^ of me is Those Annexing Post plane, and sometimes we pass bet- 
^ Bros, and Savage Henry, both ween planes, but most of the time we 
from fbrtex. On the other side, interact and bounce off each other. I 
from Fantagraphics, is Particle may hit upon somebody who hits on 
Dreams arul its successor. Keif someone else who hits on someone 
Llama, Xena-Tech. On my third side else, and it’s passed down the line. 

IS Albedo, Thoughts & Images, That’s very philosophical. I think 
A mth his Konny and Czu stories, your question can be better answered 
A And on my fourth—some of his by saying that I’m a storyteller. Even 
X reviews, from the weekly Quaker- though the artwork does, being in 
7\ town Free Press, which are script form, carry a lot of the weight 
' \ reprinted through various SF, of the story. I’ve always thought of 
\ music and comics publications, myself as a storyteller. Certainly in 
\ Arrayed around me are other the last couple of years I have leam- 
■ \ magazines with his work: ed a lot about how to communicate 

^ 1 Heavy Metal, Stardate, New the story I’m telling. Even if I still 


POST APOCALYPSE 

The Matt Howarth Interview 

by Edd Vick 
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C’thulu, god and jammer with the Bulldaggers, from Temple Snam back cover. 


want to remain obscure, I’ve now 
learned how to get across that this is 
supposed to be obscure and this isn’t. 
That definitely comes from the days 
of working with Lou Stathis on the 
first couple issues of the Post Bros., 
’cuz he’s a real ball-buster of an editor 
and a good friend, so we could have 
real knock-down, drag-out battles that 
wouldn’t affect our friendship or 
business relationship. He taught me 
an immense amount indirectly, 
honing my writing talents. 

AH: [strangled noise] 

HOWARTH: What? Does it surprise 
you that I’d have good things to say 
about Lou? 

AH: Oh, no. I’m not privy to your 
attitude. You just set me back on my 
heels for a moment there— 
HOWARTH: I’m afraid my brain 
works a lot like my storytelling 
works. It’s very stream-of- 
consciousness. I do not work the way 
most writers/artists do. Sometimes I’ll 
sit down with a story, sometimes with 
just a bunch of empty pages and just 
start drawing whatever I feel like. 
Maybe by about page eight I’ll have 
a flow going and be able to come up 
with a story. It all depends on what 
my mood is. 

AH: I see in Savage Henry that 
Hiroshima’s back. There’s Just no 
getting rid of those pesky goddesses, 
is there? 

HOWARTH: I have a real soft spot 
in my heart for Henry, which pro¬ 
bably shows in the work. 

Now with Hiroshima, I have a real 
large ulcer in my brain for her. It 
bleeds all the time. It was complete¬ 
ly unintentional for Henry to begin 
with a long continued story, but— 
literally the minute I knew that my 
mystery villain was going to be her— 
it overtook me. I went off into a ma¬ 
jor binge. I did a lot of reading in the 
occult, not for reference but to put me 
in a real evil frame of mind. 


She’s back again, yeah. From your 
point of view she’s back again, 
because you’ve read some of the 
earlier publications, which not every¬ 
one out there has read. 

AH: A lot of people aren’t going to 
know what she is; why she’s there. 
HOWARTH: That’s why I had that 
flashback scene in number four to talk 
about the old days, with her being an 
ex-member of the Bulldaggers. 

AH: C’thulu smokes and reminisces. 
HOWARTH: Oh yes. I clearly see 
C’thulu smoking stogies and having 
the gaudiest, tackiest ties you can 
imagine. 

AH: That was an interesting point in 
the Fire Shrine Trilogy that even a 
goddess has to learn self-sufficiency. 
Was that the point you were aiming 
for from the beginning? 
HOWARTH: The point is well cap- 
sulized in the afterword in the last part 
[Faith of the Foe from Fandom 
House]. I was riding around with my 
co-writer Walt Rittenhouse, and we 
were bored. Bugtown was beginning 
to lose its flavor. I forget who turned 
to who at this point and said, ‘Let’s 
make somebody a villain.’ 

A villain? These people are hired 
killers! How can you make one of 
them a villain? [laughter] So we 
decided to have one of them, a close 
friend in the circle of characters, turn 
against all the rest of them. I’m sure 
everyone in their life has had a very 
close friend who for some reason or 
other just went. I mean went off and 
had a life of their own! This usually 
happens upon exiting high school and 
entering college. 

Our choice of Hiroshima was per¬ 
fect. I think that there is a very little 
one can throw at the Post brothers and 
slow them down, and a god or god¬ 
dess may not be good enough, but at 
least it’s something. They’re not easi¬ 
ly stopped or swayed, slowed down 
or distracted. 


Definitely through the Fire Shrine 
books we have evolved the hate rela¬ 
tionship between Hiroshima and Ron. 
But you may or may not have notic¬ 
ed that Ron is not the real enemy. 
Hiroshima’s foil is there every time 
and in each part of the Fire Shrine that 
person is the first one she kills. The 
minute an attack starts, this character 
is about to say who it is without 
having any facts or clues. That’s the 
real enemy for Hiroshima: Carolina. 
I have always felt that, out of all the 
characters, Caroline is the one with 
the brains. 

What’s going to happen in subse¬ 
quent issues of Henry is a real out- 
and-out battle between Caroline and 
Hiroshima, where Caroline is put in 
a position where she can fight. 

AH: She’s always been almost a 
background character, albeit 

HOWAOTH: Yes, simply every¬ 
body has their own clone of her. 
They’re everywhere, and they don’t 
look quite alike. It’s hard for the 
reader to feel for a character that 
seems to be the same character, but 
always different, with different moods. 
It doesn’t matter, when it comes down 
to it, which Caroline it is. They’re all 
Clones of the original Caroline 
template. 

AH: They all think similarly. 
HOWARTH: They all think- 
period. The Post brothers do not 
think. 

AH: No, they act or react. 
HOWARTH: While Henry will walk 
into the rotating knives, smiling. He’ll 
come out on the other side somehow 
whole. 

AH: His function is to survive. 
HOWARTH: A lot of my characters 
tend to end up in that position. I will 
just throw things at them. Sad, but 
that’s definitely how ‘Changes’ 
evolved. 1 started that back in ’72 or 
’74. It was one of the first things I did 
in a larger format. I came up with this 
whole concept of reality shifting so 
I could do a strip where each chapter 
took place in a completely different 
location. From that evolv^ the Post 
brothers and the reality shifting and 
Bugtown. I was just playing around 
and got to a point—suddenly every¬ 
thing’s in a frenzy with them trying 
to recuperate from the Demon Snuff 
and Boche is off trying to protect his 
own butt—from that point on I just sat 
back. I didn’t write ‘Changes.’ I just 
let the characters react against each 
other. 

They were one-dimensional char¬ 
acters back then, and have evolved 
over the years. 

AH: You have to learn, whether 
you ’re a real person or a character. 
HOWARTH: Yes, and I’m sorry to 
say that Hiroshima has not learned. 
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She was taught at the end of the Fire 
Shrine Trilogy that you have to rely 
upon yourself, that a goddess does not 
draw power from those who believe 
in her, but from her own belief in 
herself. But in the end, she has learn¬ 
ed nothing. You can see this in Henry, 
she’s using others as her tools. 

AH: Let's hit the Post brothers briefly 
in passing then, since they’re enter¬ 
ing the conversation whether we want 
them to or not. You showed up in 
Heavy Metal’s office just as Ted 
White’s one-year reign was getting 
under way. 

HOWARTH: flaughs] The tales of 
my entering my office are greatly 
exaggerated. That’s okay, 1 knew 
Ted was going to say. I had sold 
‘Changes’ to a book publisher a 
couple of years before— 

AH: Running Press. 

HOWARTH: In Philadelphia. It fell 
through—about the beginning of the 
summer—and by the end of the 
summer I had wrapped whatever I 
was doing at the time and felt a desire 
to go up to some New York 
publishers and show ’em my work in 
a professional way rather than sneak¬ 
ing in the back door. ‘Changes’ was 
not among the things I was going to 
take; I had gathered up a whole bunch 
of science fiction strips (a number of 
which ended up in Particle Dreams) 
and got the number of Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Communications, and I called up 
and asked to speak to the editor. I got 
put on the phone with this voice... 

[Squeaky voice] ‘Matt! Hi! This is 
Ted!’ I had known Ted White for 
years. 1 said, ‘I would like to come up 
and show you some stuff,’ and he said, 
‘Fine. You bring what you want, but 
I want to buy what I saw in Washing¬ 
ton.’ ’There were a few chapters toward 
the end [of ‘Changes’] that a bunch of 
us who worked on it had to get done 
for a Running Press deadline, and we 
went to a convention in Washington— 
a Disclave, I believe, at the Park 
Sheraton Hotel which is no longer 
there—and we got stuck way out in the 
Presidential Wing. Or what they call¬ 
ed the Presidential Wing. The con was 
massively overbooked. We spent most 
of the convention in that room, 
finishing these pages that had to be 
delivered by Monday. That was 
myself, Mike Kister, Julian Kernes, 
and I also believe that Tony Sciarra 
was running around somewhere, and 
at some point during the convention 
Ted had just stopped ty the room to 
visit. 

That’s how “Changes” ended up 
in Heavy Metal. It was not my inten¬ 
tion, any more than it was my inten¬ 
tion that Vortex put out a Post Bros. 
comic. Lou [Stathis] and Bill Marks 
were at a party together and, from 
what 1 understand, Lou looked at Bill 


and said, ‘Hey. You want a comic ly 
me and Matt?’ and Bill said sure. 
Then I said to Lou when he told me 
this, ‘Well, let’s do the Post brothers,’ 
because we had Just gotten finished 
with a Post brothers graphic novel, 
that is still as yet unfinished, called 
Stalking Ralph. I felt Lou was Just 
perfect for Post Bros. 

AH: He gets into the right frame of 

HOWARTH: He uncjerstood them, 
in many ways, better than I had. I had 
been ‘forest for the trees,’ not even 
realizing the basic psychological rela¬ 
tionship between the two. They are 
a clear-cut CIA team: good cop/bad 
cop. Except that the “good cop” isn’t 
that good. It’s ‘crazy cop/less-than- 
crazy cop.’ [laughter] It’s ‘warning 
shot through the back of the head’ or 
‘scream first, then warning shot 
through the back of the head. ’ A very 
Philadelphia kind of approach. 

AH: / heard the same sort of thing, 
but about Houston. 

HOWARTH: You gotta remember 
that I lie on the fringes of Philadel¬ 
phia. I’m hidden out in suburbia; 
actually closer to New Jersey than 
Philadelphia. Anyone with a political 
memory of more than four years will 
remember Mayor Rizzo and the Move 
fiasco. I used to visit a friend down 
in Philly and we’d get to a certain 
point in the road and we’d have to 
turn because there were all these tanks 
and militia guardsmen. They had cor¬ 
doned off the entire block. This was 
way back at the beginning; way 
before all those blocks burned down. 
There were tanks out there for weeks 
and it was ‘no big deal.’ 

AH: Part of the landscape. 
HOWARTH: Yeah. I’m not twisting 
this. This is what I’ve grown up 
around. I spent some time in 
Brooklyn. When I returned from a 
weekend home, I had to phone up to 


the guy to come let me into the loft. 
The phone I walked up to was, like, 
caked with blood. I Just smiled and 
said ‘Ahh. I feel home.’ 

It’s not that I enjoy living in that 
scenario, but that’s my experience of 
cities. I’ve never had any trouble in 
the city. I enjoy riding the NYC sub¬ 
way at three or four in the morning, 
and I’ve never been hassled. Ever. 
And it’s not like I cut an imposing or 
threatening figure. 

AH: You have to get their attention 
before they ’ll beat up on you. 
HOWARTH: This kind of stuff 
parallels right over into the science 
fiction work that I do. You don’t get 
to see the glitzy, futuristic cities— 
people with huge cars and gleaming 
teeth and weird, wonderful Fifties 
hairdos. 1 see a grotty, used future. 
Or an alien landscape. That’s the way 
the world is. Go out on your street 
and look up and down; all the cars are 
not polish^ the way they are in films. 
AH: Yours is more of a future to live 

HOWARTH^ ft’s a future that has 
been lived in, rather than to live in. 
I would not want to stick myself in 
any of my stories, because I’m kind 
of a negative-attimde person, and hap¬ 
py endings are not too frequent in my 

AH: So how did the atmosphere 
change at Heavy Metal when Leonard 
Mogel took over the editing? 
HOWARTH: The editorship sort of 
ping-ponged around for a while, with 
the Dossier section falling under 
Lou’s control. That’s where my work 
re-emerged in Heavy Metal, doing a 
lot of reviews for the Dossier. That’s 
where I came up with the concept of 
doing a review in strip form. This 
excited everyone up there. I used to 
go into the office a lot; Lou was there 
and we’d hang out. Lou thought the 
reviews were great, and started pitch- 


From Post Brothers graphic novel: “Stalking Ralph” with Howarth and Lou Stathis. 
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ing it to a couple of the other artists, 
and they picked it up. For a while, 
a lot of people were doing really good 
strip reviews. 

I must say that my reviews that 
appeared at that time weren’t that 
good. I didn’t yet know what I was 
doing; I was switching from a fiction 
writer to a reviewer/critic. I’ve never 
in my reviews pulled off the critic 
approach. A lot of times I’ll just tell 
people about something they don’t 
know of. I’ll describe it and leave it 
up to them. My tastes are very 
esoteric. If I hear a band I like played 
on FM, I’ll no longer like them. 
[laughter] This decision is usually 
backed up by the loss of quality in the 
musician’s new release. I don’t care 
if I get stones thrown at me, but I will 
cite Talking Heads as a prime 
example. 

Those strips have ballooned into—it 
must be four years now that I’ve been 
doing a weekly newspaper review 
strip on music. It’s seen minor syn¬ 
dication in various forms through 
music and science fiction publica¬ 
tions, and comics (the backup in 
Savage Henry). There was even for 
a brief while a Star Trek gaming 
magazine called Stardate that Ted 
White got involved with as co-editor. 
He saw a couple of reviews I’d done 
for the newspaper and called up to ask 
me to do some for them. This helps 
me to keep my vinyl habit alive. Early 
in the Heavy Metal days I was con¬ 
centrating on the imports— 

AH: Conrad Schnitzler and Can and 
all that. 

HOWARTH: Today it’s impossible 
to get imports because of these stupid 
tariffs and regulations. Don’t get me 
started. 

I went through a period of dealing 
with independents—and I still am— 
but now I’m straying more into tape- 
releases. There’s an awful lot of 
independent stuff being released on 
tape that is just awesome. I am a very 
big fan of Tangerine Dream, and 


there’s a local band in New Jersey 
called the Nightcrawlers. I wouldn’t 
say that they were a Dream cop, but 
they are doing beautiful things like the 
Dream used to do but don’t any more 
now that they’re commercial. 

The reviews led naturally to me 
doing covers for tapes and albums. I 
have even stuck my neck far enough 
on to the chopping block as to review 
a tape I have done the cover for. I feel 
there’s no problem in that, because 
I won’t do a cover for a tape or an 
album unless I really like the music. 
I don’t care how much money is 

AH: Most of the Bugtown inhabit¬ 
ants seem to know that they live in a 
comic. Is that part of living on more 
than one reality level. Are you aware 
that you live in a comic? 
HOWARTH: 1 don’t live in a 
comic— 

AH: You ’re in the real world? 
HOWARTH: I’m stuck in the real 


world. 

I feel that comics are a form of 
interaction between the reader and the 
character. We sit and we read things, 
and we know—even if we’re reading 
a biography—that what we’re reading 
is going to have an ending. Life does 
not have an ending. I may die but you 
will go on. You may die, but your 
brother will go on. This is a way of— 
what is the term?—‘remming the 
favor;’ every once in a while one or 
two of the characters will notice that 
somebody is reading them. It’s not 
integral at any time to the story. 
AH: h’s an aside to the reader. 
HOWARTH: It’s a joke. 

AH: When is the Changes graphic 
novel coming out? 

HOWARTH: It’s been in Vortex’s 
hands to do for sometime, and for 
various reasons they didn’t get to it. 
Let’s just say that the negotiations 
broke down because I wanted Bill’s 
firstborn. He was unwilling to enter 
that as part of the contract. 

Now Changes is in the hands of a 


new publisher in Washington, DC 
called Arcane Comics. I think this’ll 
be the second graphic novel from 
them. I don’t know much about the 
whole thing; the middleman is an old 
friend, Dan Steffan. Negotiations 
have gone very easily. All I have to 
do at this point is sit down and paste 
page numbers on the artwork. The 
introduction, by Ted White, is even 
typeset. There is some new artwork 
by me, as well as some 
minor.. .changes. 

I should point out I’m very excited, 
not just that it’s coming out, but more 
because it’s going to have the original 
cover by myself and Karl Kofoed that 
was done for Running Press. It’s just 
lovely. 

These guys [Running Press] were 
not sleazeballs for not putting out 
Changes. They panicked. They were 
scared shitless of the 121 ‘fucks,’ the 
dead babies, and the swastikas all over 
the place. 

AH: They counted, huh? 
HOWARTH: Yes, actually. As the 
editor put it, ‘There’s a hundred ‘n’ 
twenty-one “fucks,” and then there’s 
this “pig-fuck”.’ 

I took out every one of those four- 
letter words, except ‘pig-luck.’ That 
was the one that I really fixated on, 
and was the only one that remained 
in Heavy Metal. I decided to take the 
Ron Goulart approach to obscenities, 
and came up with total absurdities. 
Instead of ‘My brother, screw his 
ass,’ I had, ‘My brother, pick his 
scabs. ’ I think that says it a lot better. 
AH: Kim’s going to have lots of fun 
with this. 

HOWARTH: I’m not into using 
those words any more. I don’t see the 
value in them. You can do a lot more 
things, and be creative, ‘Pick his 
scabs’ is completely safe, wordwise, 
but it elicits much more unpleasant 
image than anything having to do with 
the anal cavity. 

AH: So why does violence sell so 
well? Is it vicarious thrill on the part 
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of the reader? Or deep-seated antag¬ 
onisms ? 

HOWARTH: I can’t speak for the 
reader. I can only speak for myself 
in that I’ve always been partial to dead 
baby jokes. I could be very glib about 
this; it’s easy to pass off the violence 
and sickness in lots of the work to¬ 
day. I will admit to enjoying a lot of 
dark, gritting things; hacker films, 
splatter films, the Elektra mini¬ 
series . .. [laughter] 

On the other hand, we go back to 
the very first comic book that I ever 
saw as a child. That was a coverless 
Vault of Horror that a friend’s father 
brought home from a flea market. We 
spent the afternoon pouring over it. 
It was just amazing! I have spent my 
life since then trying to find 
something that would measure up to 
that. 

AH: So quite literally , you were 
scared by a comic when you were a 
child ... 

HOWARTH: No. [laughs] No, I 
wasn’t scared; I was attracted. It was 
certainly different from anything else 
I saw back then in the early Sixties. 

I can remerhber the big hoodoo when 
Fantastic Four HI came out. It was 
‘This is different. ’ I can look back on 
it now and say, ‘It’s crap.’ At that 
time it was different. It was art. It was 
tremendous. 

A lot of comics have come and 
gone like that. When the Green 
Lantern/ Green Arrows came out by 
O’Neil and Adams, they were 
quintessential. Nowadays you look 
back on them and laugh, because 
they’re so preachy. Different stan- 


Originals of first Keif “Shark Hunt”. 



dards. Back when I was a child my 
parents forbade me to go see The 
Birds, the Hitchcock film. Now you 
don’t have to go to a theater; you turn 
on the news and see snuff footage. 
AH: This ability to shift realities is 
tricky. You never know what book the 
Posts might pop into next. Conceiv¬ 
ably Keif Llama or Konny and Cm 
could find themselves plagued by a 
Post or savaged by a Henry at any 

HOWARTH: I have very clear 
crossovers between the series, In my 
head. That’s a good point that you 
raise, because when I sat down to do 
the cover for this issue of Amazing 
Heroes, I found it very difficult to do 
a piece of art that had characters from 
the three series together. Even though 
it’s just an illustration. I’m a story¬ 
teller. I don’t like it when I see an 
artist drawing Batman and Archie 
together. Maybe as a part of the audi¬ 
ence I can appreciate it, but if I see 
that artist I’d have a hard time justify¬ 
ing that to myself without a story to 
back it up. 

For the cover, I knew the connec¬ 
tions between the series. The ones 
between Bugtown and the Keif series 
are way down the road, if they ever 
get a chance to surface. That depends 
on the sales of the book. Konny and 
Czu, as far as I am concerned, are in 
the same universe as Keif—maybe 
even the same galaxy. But it’s a big 
galaxy, and you will never, ever see 
a human or a humanoid in ‘Konny and 
Czu.’ 

'That is something that Mike Kister, 
with whom I do the ‘Konny and 
Czu’ strips, and I adamantly agree 
on. The whole point is that it has no 
terrestrial tags whatsoever. It’s very 
difficult to write it sometimes. Sim¬ 
ple words in language come to our at¬ 
tention as being far too terrestrial to 

AH: Absolutely, and they seem to 
have recognizable goals and ambi¬ 
tions as well. All the characters in 
there are either conmen or—well, ac¬ 
tually, everybody seems to have been 

HOWARTH: Con artists are not 
going to hang out with debs or street 
people. They’ll hang out with their 
own. You’re not going to see many 
naive people, outside of Marks, in 
‘Konny and Czu.’ Then again, I 
don’t see them as bad people—or 
creatures. 

I can classify the three series: Keif 
Llama, “Konny and Czu,” and the 
Bugtown stuff, in a simile. There’s 
this cafe. Konny and Czu are sitting 
there; the person next to them drinks 
his coffee, pays for it, and leaves a 
tip. Konny and Czu are the kind of 
people who are gonna use that tip to 
pay for their coffee. That doesn’t 


mean they’re bad people. They’re 
opportunists. 

Now the Post brothers would 
pocket the tip and not pay for the cof¬ 
fee.. . and probably shoot the place 
up. 

Henry would leave, simply forget¬ 
ting to pay. 

Keif would pay and leave a tip of 
her own. 

Each book in my mind has a 
separate mentality and sensibility. 
You’re going to see senseless violence 
in the Post Bros. You’re going to see 
completely weird hard science in 
‘Konny and Czu,’ and you’re going 
to see tongue-in-cheek science fiction 
in Keif Llama. 

I find it really fun getting into the 
framework of the Kei/book, the men¬ 
tality of the female, and then looking 
at the outside world in a nonsexist 

AH: She's damn intelligent, too. 
HOWARTH: It’s wonderful. I got a 
fanletter from somebody that said 
they had read Particle Dreams, and 
said, ‘You’ve proven that you can write 
a female mentality just as well as 
anyone at Marvel. Now, give us the 
gore.’ 

AH: [disgusted noise] 

HOWAR’TH: They missed the whole 
mark. Granted a good amount of the 
Marvel writers in the past ten years 
have been focusing on females, but 
that’s different. I don’t see Keif as 
being a superheroine. She’s not the 
sort of person who’s going to put her 
life on the tine just because the reader 
wants to see a daring damsel. 

AH: She's got a job to do. 


.. .and how it was in Particle Dreams #1. 
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From the series that Howarth did with The Residents; “that stuff was pure silliness." 

HOWARTH: She’s got a job, and 
she’s got ethics. Many times in the 


Keif series you’ll see her job and her 
ethics not coincide. Definitely the first 
six issues of the Keif series clearly 
portray a naive innocent who really 
believes in the system, being 
completely rooked and reamed by a 
system that isn’t even paying attention 
to her existence. It’s not intentional; 
she just gets lost in the mountain of 
paperwork. She’s not that important, 
even though technically she is one of 
the top five xeno-techs in the galaxy. 

There has been some press in the 
industry citing the first issue of Keif 
as being ‘she goes freelance.’ She 
doesn’t; whoever wrote that copy is 
completely off the mark. She is entic¬ 
ed into a freelance job for the week¬ 
end, and decides to take the money 
since she’s on vacation. At the end of 
the story she does not do what she’s 
been paid to do. She does her job. 
AH: Back to the company again. 


HOWARTH: Confed is the govern¬ 
ment, not just some company. In 
Particle Dreams it was never literally 
brought out, but in the Keif series she 
is repeatedly cited as a civil servant. 
AH: Steve Gallacci was wondering, 
last time I talked to him, whether Keif 
Llama's name was supposed to be 
reminiscent of ‘Keith Laumer. ’ 
HOWARTH: Yes. The very first 
science fiction convention I went to 
was in Philadelphia, and Laumer was 
the guest. I’ve always loved his work. 
AH: The atmosphere of the Keif 
stories, except for the one in Anything 
Goes, seems to have a similarity to 
his work. 

HOWARTH: It is not intentional, or 
even accidential: any parallels 
between Keif and Retief. I created the 
Keif character the day Jaws was 
released. I saw Jaws at a matinee 
show with a friend of mine. I loved 
it. It had nothing to do with Spielberg; 
I like sharks. I like big things with 


teeth. I like sharks! I sleep with 
sharks. 

On the ride home I was ranting, 
‘Big! Teeth the size of a house! Big!’ 
At the same time what came to my 
mind was Dune, with the giant 
worms. By the time we got to the 
house, I had pretty much basiced out 
in my head ‘Shark-Hunt’ which was 
really the first Keif strip I ever did. 
Ten years later I redid the strip for 
Particle Dreams #1. 

I decided to go with this ‘Keif 
Llama’ play on words on ‘Keith 
Laumer.’ At the same time, at the 
house we went to there were a whole 
bunch of women from Ireland, and 
they gave me all these weird ancient 
Irish terms that I twisted into all the 
alien words and names for the strip. 
Then, I just let the whole thing sit for 
a number of years.. .until Particle 
Dreams. I had enough else to do. 

That’s coming from a certifiable 
workaholic. If that’s not evident to the 
reader... 

AH: / think it’d be obvious if the 
reader is aware that you do more than 
one book. 

HOWARTH: That’s true. In a lot of 
the mail I get, people are completely 
unaware of the entire science fiction 
side. Then when they’re presented 
with it, they don’t like it because it 
is so drastically different from what 
they’re used to. 

There is a series I did with The 
Residents, The Comix of Two Cities, 
which I got up to number six 
publishing with Howski Studios, and 
Ralph Records. I’ve got up to number 
eight done and sitting on the shelf, 
because I’ve been too busy to get it 
out. When I do get around to finishing 
it. I’ll sell it to a company as a new 
series. Have like a twelve issue mini¬ 
series. That stuff is just pure silliness. 
AH: I have one: ‘The Honey-Molers. ’ 
HOWARTH: Right. That’s the first 
one. Subsequent issues had things like 
‘Doc Cryptic,’ ‘The Shadow Mole’ 
and ‘Tom Mole and His Missing 
Mastermind.’ I think one of the 
reasons I haven’t gotten to it in a 
while is that I have not had the time 
to get really silly. But don’t worry; 
I am saving up the last three years 
worth of Doonesburys and the two 
Calvin and Hobbes books, and when 
I’m ready to do The Comix of Two 
Cities I will sit down and read these 
things and you can be guaranteed that 
I will come out of that in a silly frame 
of mind. 

I’m unfortunately the type of person 
that—if I’m looking forward to some¬ 
thing—I may save it for years before 
I read it. I have not read Watchmen 
yet. I have decided to save The Killing 
Joke for the right moment. 

AH: [laughs] I knew you were weird. 
HOWARTH: There are a number of 
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series that I pick up regularly, that I 
haven’t even started to read yet. Like 
Retief. Eddy Current. These are 
things that I can tell are really good. 
They’re going to send me off into a 
pitched frenzy of inspiration. Now 
I’m sitting here tonight finishing off 
a Keif page, and then I have twenty- 
four music reviews to do. I can’t 
afford to read The Killing Joke and 
suddenly go off on an obviously 
twisted tangent that is going to land 
me in Bugtown. 

I am so far ahead on the Bugtown 
books that it is obscene. As we speak 
it’s months ahead of when the Keif 
book is supposed to come out. One 
of the reasons it was delayed—it was 
announced once or twice and then 
pulled back—was because I didn’t 
want to sign the contract until I had 
all six issues done. That insured it 
being a monthly. 

AH: How does the new series differ 
from Keif’s stories in Particle 
Dreams.!* 

HOWARTH: Now there’s a valuable 
piece of information that I have 
somehow not bothered to put into the 
book. The Keif Llama series happens 
before Particle Dreams. She’s out of 
college a couple of years, jobbing 
around for Confed doing what they 
tell her to do. She’s a low-rung 
youngster. As the result of some plot- 
twists, she ends up being sent to Web 
Base ^ition Blue. She thinks this is 
great! Her roommate is like, ‘Edison 
Blue? That’s like being sent to 
Missouri.’ That’s it. The system’s just 
dumping her, getting her out of their 

AH: So what exactly is a Xeno- 
Technician’s job? 

HOWARTH: She has an affinity for 
understanding alien logic. She’s been 
massively trained in all sorts of hard 
and soft sciences. She’s not really an 
ambassador. She’s not a trouble¬ 
shooter. She’s supposed to deal with 
interactions between alien races, or 
between humans and an alien race. 
That story in Anything Goes is a good 
example of that. She’s been called in 
on her way to somewhere else to 
adjudicate, even though that’s not her 
job. The aliens cannot understand a 
certain human concept, and she sees 
what’s going on. There are very few 
stories where I will come out and have 
social commentary, and that’s one of 
them. Issue five of Keif win deal with 
the plight of the homeless. On Earth, 
the homeless are out there because 
they can’t pay for food or lodging. On 
a space station, air is far more expen¬ 
sive than food, and if you don’t have 
a job, you’re crowding the corridors. 
Keif is sent to a space station that is 
just homeless city. Very gritty. 

But then it went off on a tangent. 
The circumstances I had to establish 


to make these creatures homeless in 
a close environment are quite dif¬ 
ferent from the reason people are on 
the street. I think I was watching TV 
a couple of months ago and something 
came on about the homeless. It just 
crossed my mind to do something 
about them, and then months later I 
sat down to working on stuff and 
‘You know, I think I’ll put that idea 
here.’ Very rarely will I do stories 
that tie into the real world. Ethics, 
morals, governments, religions— 
they’re all equally as bad, so why 
point at one? 

AH: You play with science fictional 
concepts and cliches the way a kid 
plays with Legos. So here’s the oldest 
question in the book: where do the 
ideas come from ? Inspiration or hard 
work? You just gave me an inspira¬ 
tion story; is that how all of them 
come? 

HOWARTH: They happen all kinds 
of ways. 

The other night, Mike Kister and 
1 sat down and spent a whole evening 
thrashing out a plot for a ‘Konny and 
Czu’ stoiy. We came up with a really 
elaborate story that wouldn’t fit into 
the three pages we needed for it, so 
we had to junk the story. It was better 
than the framework, but we’d started 
with the framework, and were much 
more attached to it. This discarded 
story is out there, and I may grab it 
later or I may not. 

I think the act of creating is very 
much like the effects of LSD on the 
brain. It short-circuits the synapses. 
You have synapses hitting each other 
that would not normally coimect. 
Creativity is not inspiration or com¬ 
ing up with stories, it’s putting pieces 
together that would not normally go 
together. From there, the writer/ 
artist/creator strings the rest around 
that. I seriously doubt—as detailed as 
Alan Moore’s scripts are—that when 
he envisions an idea he sees a typed 
page of script. The idea isn’t coming 
to him in a light bulb, either. It’s 
just.. .Ah! ha, ha! Most ideas make 
me laugh, even if they’re serious 
ones. It’s not a laugh of satisfacton, 
it’s a ‘look at that!’ laugh. The idea 
must not only entertain the audience, 
it must also entertain me, or I’ll have 
little interest in the involved process 
of putting it on paper. 

AH: You set up the Galation/Empress 
war back in ‘76 in Afternoon in the 
Sun. That came back to tie into Keif 
Llama as ancient history. Are we 
going to find out after three hundred 
more Howarth stories that everything 

HOWARTH: Yes, I’m afraid so. 
AH: Was The Hoobi Yaps Artifact 
Konny and Cm’s first appearance 
before they gained their own series in 
Albedo.!* 
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HOWARTH: It was their first 
appearance, and therein lies my origin 
of the concept of doing something 
with no humans whatsoever. It took 
me a month to do that book—from no 
idea to finished work—and I really put 
my all into it. I realized that since 
there were no terrestrial references, 
I had to make the artwork flashy to 
keep the reader’s attention. It is so 
flashy that most readers don't realize 
that every page has the same panel 
arrangement. 

AH: Gulp. You're right. 
HOWARTH: That’s their first 
appearance, and that’s what Gallacci 
saw and really liked. When I sat down 
to do the series for him, I got in touch 
with Mike Kister and said, ‘Why 
don’t we do this together?’ Mike has 
a good sensibility for the alien men¬ 
tality; we both share a fascination for 
stuff like Hal Clement’s writing, and 
would sit around with Karl [Kofoed] 
long into the evening just talking 
about things with no relationship to 
anything we’ll ever encounter in our 
lives. Space and quasars, and whether 
black holes (if they indeed do exist) 
talked, what language would they 
use? 

AH: Binary, right. 

HOWARTH: Probably, yes. 
Transmitted by gravity pulses. 

AH: Are you doing any new work for 
the collected ‘Konny and Czu ’ that 
Thoughts (t Images is bringing out 
this summer? 

HOWARTH: We have a lovely 
Kofoed cover. Ooh, ooh! 

Actually, no, but yes. There will be 
no new work by Mike or me in the 
book. However, we are reprinting a 
limited-edition Konny and Czu pub 
called Hips in the Harvest collection. 
Dips was a small minicomic 
companion—so to speak—to the 
Hoobi Yaps. I only printed ninety 
copies of it, and they were all 
numbered and personalized to 
whoever bought them. We’re blowing 
the artwork up, and I’m going to fix 
it and re-letter it. It’s not new work, 
but outside of 90 people, nobody’s 
seen it. 

AH: / know how big a fan of yours 
Gallacci is. Does he exercise any 
control over the ‘Konny and Czu’ 

HOWARTH: So far he’s accepted 
everything. I mean, I talk to him, but 
it’s not like he acts as an editor in the 
relationship. He’s the publisher. I call 
and let him know, ‘Oh, we’ve got a 
three-parter here. It’s got these talkin’ 
flowers.’ 

I actually have very little of what 
artists and writers scream about in the 
field. Editors that come in and muck 
things up. I’ve had no problems with 
that. Gary Groth has edited Particle 
Dreams and Keif Llama, and he’s 



On a bus heading for a vacation she'll 
never reach. From Keif Llama #1. 


pretty much let me do what I want. 
There were parameters established 
between us in the beginning: things 
I would not do—but they were things 
that I didn’t want to do, not editorial 
restraints. 

I can’t say that Lou was an interfer¬ 
ing editor, because he was also the co¬ 
writer. I hand-picked Patricia Jeres, 
my current editor on Post Bros, and 
Savage Henry. We’ve known each 
other for fifteen years. She’d even 
previously worked on some of the 
Bugtown stuff with me. 

In the long run, if I decide at the 
last minute that I want to do 
something different, then that’s what 
I’ll do. In my eyes a piece isn’t finish¬ 
ed until it’s printed. A prime example 
is what I ’did with the first issue of 
Keif. Once I finished the story I decid¬ 
ed it wasn’t a good introduction to the 
character. There would be people 
reading it who had not read Particle 
Dreams. 

I went back and did another story 
that gave enough information so you 
can tell who she is and what she does. 
Gary [Groth] agreed with my move, 
and ended up liking the replacement 
number one even better. The issue I’d 
done first is now number six, careful¬ 
ly arranged so that if the series does 
not sell well enough and gets cancell¬ 
ed, it’s going to be a really aimoying 
cliffhanger. So it’s up to the reader 


now to buy the book if they want to 
find out what happens in number 
seven. 

AH: A cliffhanger? I imagine you’d 
finish the story somewhere. 
HOWARTH: Everything I do is for 
something. I never doodle. I had one 
sketchbook back in high school—no, 
wait, there was a second one, but 
we’ll get to that in a second. I’ve 
never had any formal art training. 

1 don’t sketch. I work with a light 
table. I’m a sloppy, very heavy pen- 
ciller, you see, so I don’t pencil on 
the paper. I ink. I use tracing paper, 
and many times it takes me several 
tries to get something right. I flip the 
paper, redraw it, flip, retrace and 
erase until I’ve got what I want. Then 
I trace it onto the page, so I’ll have 
nice clean pencils to work with— 
because I work on typewriter paper. 
I work on the cheapest, lousiest paper 
you can imagine, and I work with 
technical pens. And I have no trou¬ 
ble. With the volume of work I do I 
can’t afford expensive paper. I can’t 
afford to store it, much less to buy it. 

Taking these considerations into 

mind, I was at an art supply store with 
Tony Sciarra at one point. Although 
we had seen these things before, we 
had never talked about them: the little 
sketchbooks that are bound like hard¬ 
cover books, 5‘A by 8‘A. They were 
only two bucks, so we each bought 
one. On the ride home we were 
discussing, ‘What are we going to do 
with these? Hey, let’s have a contest! 
Let’s see who can fill his first.’ Tony 
at that time was doing a lot of 
commercial work, and he didn’t have 
much free time. I figured it was an 
easy win: sure,. I don’t do sketches at 
all, but I can fill this book faster than 
he’d be able to. 

I went home, and he stopped by a 
week later with five pages filled 
already, and I hadn’t even opened 

mine. I felt so embarrassed. I’m 
supposed to be the workaholic and 
he’s supposed to be too busy. I sat 
down and I filled the book, but I 
didn’t fill it with sketches. That’s not 
my nature. I did a book... in the 
book. [The story. Hide and Sink, will 
appear from Thoughts <6 Images later 
this year in complete form] 

AH: I’ve been trying to figure out 
where you came up with this odd 
drawing style, Hogarth or... 
HOWARTH: I have little interest in 
anything that happened pre-Bomb. As 
a result, many of the artists who have 
influenced me are still hyperactive in 
the field. I’m being influenced by 
peers, not major old talents. 

I went through a phase many years 
ago where my work was pretty 
Wrightsonesque. From his old 
Marvel ^ys, when he did “The 
Coming of King Kull” in Creatures 
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On The Loose. It was loose, a 
Frazettaish feeling. I wasn’t getting 
it from Wrightson; I wasn’t getting 
it from Frazetta; I was getting it from 
Sciarra. And then Tony moved out of 
that into a Greg Irons phase. 

Tony’s work has been a big influ¬ 
ence on me. I pick a lot of things up 
all over the place. I would cite being 
influenced by Wrightson, by early 
Simonson (pre-“Manhunter,” from 
his fanzine days). 

I consider Moebius to be our 
Michelangelo. It’s sad that he does 
comics, and he may not be remem¬ 
bered because he does comics, but I 
think he’s the best thing this planet has 
seen since Michelangelo.. .or Da 
Vinci. The man’s incredible! 

A lot of artists nowadays—not in¬ 
fluence me—but inspire me. I got to 
the point where I resized I was turn¬ 
ing into a mimic. If I liked Wrightson, 
I would draw exactly like him. This 
was years back. I felt like I was 
getting lost, swamped in it all. So I 
stepped back and said, “I’m not going 
to be influenced by art any more.” 
Now all my influences come from 
music. I’ll sit and listen to instru¬ 
mental music and be inspired visually. 

And there are artists who have not 
influenced me at all, like Corben. His 
capabilities are in color, and mine are 
in black-and-white. I think in black- 
and-white. I have a black-and-white 
TV. Somebody gave me a color one 


last year and I traded it away to a 
friend’s mom for a small black-and- 
white. The world didn’t look right to 
me on a color set. 

That doesn’t mean I can’t work in 
color; I just haven’t had time to fine- 
tune the color ability. I know how to 
do it. I can do it, but you need prac¬ 
tice at it to become good. 

AH: Even when you do color work, 
it seems often to be monochromatic. 
HOWARTH: You’re going by the 
color covers 1 do for my comics, 
which have to be separated by hand. 
I’m not hand doing those seps on 
rubylith. I’m drawing each one. 
AH: No... 

HOWARTH: Yes! I do a 20 per cent 
blue plate, or whatever, and it’ll be 
a piece of paper pasted over another 
piece of paper on the light table. Look 
at the cover of this issue of Amazing 
Heroes, at the poster of the Post 
brothers on the wall. It’s totally on 
color plates, but it’s got dots and 
lines. You couldn’t do that with 
rubility. I’ve always considered it a 
“studio in wartime” measure. I’m 
doing it that way because the budgets 
of most comics do not allow a 
publisher to shoot separations of a 
painting. 

If I were doing a painting. I’d work 
in dyes, magic markers, wash and 
inks. There’s very little I’ve done like 


Doomsday Squad #6, with which I am 
personally quite pleased. 

AH: How closely did you work with 
Deal Whitley on "High Orbit?" 
HOWARTH: One of my numerous 
self-published books is a graphic 
novel called Wrtd): Pirate Television. 
In the book there’s schedule for the 
pirate station’s season, a collection of 
completely off-the-wall shows, 
among which was a soap opera called 
“High Orbit.” Deal called me after 
Wrab had been put out, and asked if 
he could adapt one of those shows, 
he wanted a soap opera, so I licensed 
“High Orbit” to him. 

AH: Looking at some of the major 
freedoms you’ve granted in Wrab it 
looks like you ‘re advocating—maybe 
that’s too strong—promoting anar¬ 
chy. Did you have a political aim with 
the book, beyond satirizing the state 
of the media? 

HOWARTH: Absolutely. I feel 
Wrab is the only mainstream book I 
have done so far. Everything in it is 
completely possible. The Post 
brothers and Monsieur Boche are only 
there to attract the reader. It’s a 
calculated move; just as calculated as 
the book’s subliminals. There’s a 
hidden death’s head on the cover, you 
know. A lot of my work contains 
subliminals. That’s one of the points 
of Wrab. We are all victims of the 
Tube. Video criminals have become 


that. There’s the cover to Faith Of The 
Foe. There’s the backup Keif strip in so adept that they don’t need to rely 


Roughs and finished art from what started out as a “who can fill a sketchbook faster” contest between Howarth and Tony Sciarra 
became the book. Hide & Sink, which will appear later this year from Thoughts & Images. 








From the “Just Ron Post” issue of Those Annoying Post Brothers (#3)—CIA agents with “a very Philadephia kind of approach.” 


upon simple subliminals in their 
pursuit of programming the popula¬ 
tion to be docile—programming into 
us all noncreativity and acceptance. 

Wrab is the story of a group of 
subversive radicals who form a pirate 
radio station, and because of technical 
ability, blow every other signal off of 
the air. They take over the airwaves 
completely, and now they are force 
feeding you their own subliminals. 

They deprogram the population. 
Instead of forcing an opinion on them, 
they force into them the concept of 
fre^om of choice. Once they have 
done this, they are the first dictator¬ 
ship in history to step back and give 
up their power. They’ve succeeded. 
As it says in the book, ‘Now if you 
want Three’s Company, it’s your 
decision.’ 

I see no problem with the good 
guys using evil subliminals. The 
tool’s identity is immaterial; a gun can 
be used for good or bad. So can sub¬ 
liminals, so can poison. Personally I 
think it’s very amusing that through¬ 
out this book Wrab is funding their 
whole operation by selling guns to the 
governments that are trying to put 
them out of business. But there’s no 
escaping Wrab . Once they get on the 
air, that’s it. Their signal is so strong 
that it can actually turn on a televi¬ 
sion. Today most TVs are operated 
by a power surge. In my research I 
came upon an amazing cultural oddi¬ 
ty: most people will not turn their TV 
set off—and unplug it? no way! Most 
of the population will sit down and 
watch it, because it’s all they’ve got. 

I should point out—since I was very 
cryptic earlier about the subliminals 


in this book—there’s a page that you 
can hold up to the light, and there is 
printing in reverse on the back side 
that you can see. That’s the whole 
concept of subliminalism: if you can 
see it, it doesn’t work. 

1 did an awful lot of reading in the 
subject, and found it a useful tool. It’s 
like in an X-Men comic. You’ll have 
an ass-shot of some girl, and they’re 
all underage. That’s not subliminal¬ 
ism? It’s a more blatant use! It doesn’t 
have to be a ‘sex’ written on the plate. 
You just have to know what strings 
to jerk to get your reaction. 

That’s what makes Steven Spiel¬ 
berg such an excellent director. He 
knows every string in every person on 
the face of the planet. I’ll never see 
KT. I’ve been told that it’s unbearably 
cute, and I can’t take that risk. I make 
my living off of my bad attitude. I’m 
not about to let it be tainted by cute. 
AH: At last count, you had work 
published by—oh, just a pile of com¬ 
panies. I h(ui ten of them down here 
that I found without looking at all. 
What do you like better about working 
for so many presses as versus being 
your own publisher all of the time? 
HOWARTH: I feel it’s unfair to ask 
one publisher to put out so many 
books. It also seems foolish to put all 
of my eggs in one basket. I’ve never 
had to go shopping for publishers, 
either. Take Fantagraphics, for exam¬ 
ple. I came home one day to find a 
phone message from Gary Groth. 
Sure, I know of Gary, but how did 
he get hold of my number? I called 
him back, and he wanted to know 
why I hadn’t shopped The Post Bros. 
around. I told him how it started. 


Then I said, ‘Okay, Gary. You want 
a book? You got a book. ’ That’s how 
I am if a publisher contacts me. 

I’m willing to do as many titles as 
I’m offered. My creative talent is like 
a faucet stuck on full. If I go for more 
than a day without doing some work, 
I start going into withdrawal. There 
are many times when people will 
come over and try to forcibly kidnap 
me. ‘Come on. Matt, you gotta go 
have fun!’ 

I don’t want to go have fun. I’m 
having fim here. They take me away 
from the work to relax me, and I get 
irritable. 

I have several new projects coming. 
The Savage Sword Of Mike will be out 
this summer as a one-shot from Fan¬ 
dom House. The repackaging on The 
Mighty Virus... Thoughts & Images 
are very keen on that. Arcane Comics 
are putting out Changes and 
negotiating for two other graphic 
novel format Bugtown books. You 
can watch the pages of Libby Ellis for 
an upcoming Bugtown crossover. 
And I have tons of graphic novels and 
stories and series sitting on the shelf, 
waiting to be finished. 

I even have—oh horrors, a 
superhero series that I’m, working 
on. I sat back and said to myself, ‘No 
one would ever expect me to do one 
of these.’ It’s not that I have any 
desire to do superheroes, but I’d like 
to see what I’d do. 

Let’s face it: if somebody calls me 
tomorrow and offers me Spider-Man, 
they’re not going to let me do it once 
they see my script. My artstyle, my 
inking style, is just not traditional 
superhero. 
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AH: Do you plan to continue self- 
publishing, or to publish other people 
through Howski Studios? 
HOWARTH: There is a publication 
in the works that Patricia Jeres is 
editing, and I believe Ferret [a cover 
artist for a British SF publisher who 
has worked on several other Howski 
Studios releases] is the art director. 
It’s an anthology on Pre-Menstrual 
Syndrome called Grace Under 
Pressure. It’s shaping up very nicely, 
and it may be a Howski publication, 
or we may find another publisher. It’s 
too much effort at this point to self- 
publish something—to go through all 
the agony of advertising, distribution, 
promotion, phone calls, constantly 
harrassing distributors to pay. 

AH: A lot of scutwork. 
HOWARTH: Right, when on the 
other hand I can do the strip, and hand 
it in to a publisher who does ail this 
work, and lo and behold they pay me! 
I don’t have to squeeze blood out of 
a stone. 

AH: So long as the publishers pay 
you, you ’re fine. 

HOWARTH: I’ve had no trouble 
getting paid. 

Howski was publishing stuff that 
nobody else would. Not because they 
were bad, but because they were too 
weird. Nowadays we can go by that 
Hunter Thompson quote, ‘When the 
going gets weird, the weird turn pro. ’ 
What happens when all of the pros are 
weird, eh? [laughter] 

Mike Kister and I reached really far 
in the sixth issue of Particle Dreams 
with the mobius strips. I don’t think 
anybody ever understood that you 
re^y are siqtposed to cut them up and 
put them together. One of them 
doesn’t even start to make sense un¬ 
til you do. You have to read it two 
and a half times to get the full story. 
AH: Most fans' have it ingrained ru)t 
to cut up a comic— 

HOWARTH: That’s why it’s in the 
centerspread. You lift it right out. 

I’d like to approach a publisher with 
a book that is nothing but moebius 


strips: an anthology, by a lot of the 
artists in the business. There are 
certainly a lot of variants that can be 
done with it, not just a neverending 
loop. That’s the kind of thing I’d like 
to be doing. I’ve always thought of 
myself as an experimenter in the 
graphic medium. 

AH: I've heard you’re also a fast 
artist; what’s the largest amount of 
work you ’ve done in the least time? 


HOWARTH: That would be about 
two months ago when I sat down to 
work on what turned out to be a five- 
parter for the Post Bros, called ‘Shell 
Game. ’ I did between sixty and seven¬ 
ty pages in three days, pencilled and 
written. 

AH: Did you sleep? 

HOWARTH: Yeah, I even took a 
few breaks. But that is the flat-out 
fastest that I have ever done. I was 


Howarth’s cover for cassette tape issue of the Philip K. Dick Society newsletter. 
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The Bulldaggers from Savage Henry #4. During their song, “Beef Injection,” Henry did a glissando guitar solo with his teeth fillings. 


amazed. I believe this coincided with 
the release of a Wire EP. They will 
usually send me off in a creative 
frenzy. And it wasn’t real sketchy 
pencils, either. Finished pencils with 
actual, written script. Usually I will 
pencil a whole thing first, making 
writing notations as I go along, then 
go back and write it. I can usually 
knock out about twenty or thirty pages 
pencilled and written in a week. Then 
it takes me another week to ink it. 
AH: That is fast. I hear jaws 
dropping. 

HOWARTH: It helps that I’m doing 
it all myself, and except for certain 
questions I am answerable to myself. 
If I as the writer decide to change 
something halfway through I don’t 
have to stop and check with some¬ 
body. I can do that in an instant. 
AH: How did you land the Job of 
illustrating some of Philip K. Dick's 
novels? 

HOWARTH: That came about as a 
result of the K.W. Jeter book. Dr. 
Adder. Apparently, Jeter wrote that 
back in ’70 and it passed around from 
publisher to publisher. It was sick; it 
was depraved. From what 1 under¬ 
stand, Phil Dick was quite behind the 
book. It was a gem, a beauty, that he 
wanted to see published. Even with 
his push, nobody would touch it. 
Then Phil died, and all of a sudden 
Bluejay decided they wanted to print 
it. They approached me specifically 
to do the illustrations for it because 
I had this reputation for wacko 
sickness. I did a really good job with 
Dr. Adder. I’m very pleased with it. 

Then I heard they had some Dick 
books they were going to be reprint¬ 
ing. I picked up the phone, called the 
editor and said, ‘I hear you have some 
Dick books. I want to do the artwork 
for them, or I’ll come up there and 


pull your damn head off!’ I got the 
work. That is the only time I have 
ever threatened someone directly. 
You have to understand working with 
Dick, even posthumously, was a life- 
goal for me. 

I did frontispieces for Clan Of The 
Alphane Moon, The Zap Gun, Dr. 
Bloodmoney and Time Out Of Joint. 
I also got to do illustrations for the 
second book in the Jeter trilogy . The 
Glass Hammer, and an illustration in 
a John Shirley book called Eclipse. 
Then, although not many people 
know it, right before the film came 
out Berkeley put out a book called The 
Dune Encyclopedia; 7S per cent of the 
art in it is mine. 

AH: Whose music are you listening 
to these days, besides Wire? 
HOWARTH: Well, the ‘Unanswer¬ 
able Lust’ album by Luxuria—that’s 
Howard Devoto’s new band—I’ve 
been playing that to death. I’m cur¬ 
rently overboard on a French band 
called Trisomie 21.. .and a British 
combo called Dif Juz. I’m very keen 
on The Stranglers, Skinny Puppy, 
The Cocteau Twins, Severed Heads, 
Holger Czukay, Throwing Muses, 
David Prescott, Revolting Cocks, 
Chris & Cosey, Bill Nelson, Bird¬ 
songs of the Mesozoic, Scraping 
Foetus Off the Wheel, Crispy 
Ambulance, Craig Leon, Michael 
Chocholak.. .not to forget the old 
standards: Magma, Con, Hawkwind, 
Peter Hammill, Klaus Schultze, 
Faust, Brian Eno, King Crimson, The 
Residents, Nash the Slash, Can, etc. 

I’m on a Miles Davis kick again 
recently. I consider Davis an Elder 
God. Listen to him speak. That is how 
a Lovecrafiian god should sound. 

I recently got a Ron Post cassette 
tape called ‘Head Wounds’ released 
[on Birdo’Pray Records], and I listen 


to that a lot nowadays. I’m very 
pleased with the way it came out. I’d 
like to point out here that I did not do 
the music. I will not reveal who did, 
either. Let’s just say that Ron did the 
music—brutal electronics, sampled 
gunshots and screams and with a 
danceable beat! There’s a second tape 
in the works, to be called ‘Road 
Kills.’ A lot of the songs are direct 
sonic interpretations of scenes from 
Post Bros. #3, my favorite being a 
wonderfully loyal rendition of the 
Atrocity Club’s floorshow, complete 
with the gratmy’s head bouncing off 
the table. 

This blending of music and art is 
a personal vice. Being able to have 
the Bulldaggers regularly in the 
Savage Henry comic pleases me 
immensely. And now, Conrad 
[Schnitzler] is a member of the 
Bulldaggers! Having one of the 
founding members of Tangerine 
Dream in my nonexistent band from 
Bugtown—this is a crowning 
achievement. 

AH: Among the many unusual things 
about your work, the introduction of 
so many real people, mostly musi¬ 
cians, stands out. Do you do it as a 
tribute to them, because they fit the 
stories you tell, or Just because it’s 
a strange thing to do? 
HOWARTH: Why can’t it be for all 
three reasons? I enjoy blurring the 
distinctions between the real world 
and realities in my work. 

AH: Has being an innovator, both 
artistically and structuredly, helped or 
harmed vou in the long run ? 
HOWARTH: What long run? 
[laughs] I’m just getting started, 
building momentum. Remember: ‘It 
may stop, but it never ends.’ 
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/± The United States Marine Corps was bom 
November 10, 1775, at the height of the American 
Revolution. For more than two centuries, its members 
have faithfully served the United States in the frozen 
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Last summer around this time, we published the successful and well received DRAGON WEEKLY mini- 
series, drawn by Peppers (he's good, but he lakes his timel) This year, we've teamed him with Marvel writer ,,jo 

and editor Dwight Jon Zimmerman, to produce a blockbuster three-issue mini-series, MAGNA-MAN: THE Canada 

LAST SUPERHERO. All three Issues ship In July. 
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Out of thG Closot 
and into the Comics 

Gays in Comics.' 

The Creations and the CreotOfS 
Part II 

by Andy Mangels 


[In the first part of this article, last 
issue, we broach^ the question of: 
are comics fostering a prejudice 
against gays, and if so, why? 

Many first appearances of gays in 
comics, such as Jim Shooter's 1980 
Hulk Magazine story, seemed to be 
proliferating stereotypes and homo¬ 
phobia, a hatred of gays. Slowly, 
more realistic gay characters made 
their way into different casts, as more 
creators understood that, in order to 
represent reality in comics, one had 
to show gays, since statistically, one 
out of every tenth person is gay. 

Some independent publications 
such as Omaha, Ac Cat Dancer, love 
and Rockets, and Sable, showed the 
gay characters openly. Others, as 
with Marvel and the X-titles, vtjiich 
could be a continuing allegory for the 
struggle for gay acceptance (as well 
as again.st all prejudicei, the char¬ 
acters stayed “in the closet. ” 

We discussed the possible homosex¬ 
uality of Northstar in Alpha Flight, 
and how he might have had AIDS, but 
how the whole subject was quelled by 
the then editorial policy of “no gays 
in Marvel Comics. ” Present editor- 
in-chief, Tom DeFalco, stated that 
there are no rules against having a 
gay charaaer or an AIDS plotline, as 
long as it is a “sincere, well- 
researched, honest story. ’' 

In comics, it also seems that two- 
womenflesbim relationships are more 
acceptable than male homosexuality; 
even though they, too, are often por¬ 
trayed in a less than positive light. 

Now, what about DC? What about 
other independents? And how do gay 
creators feel about asserting them¬ 
selves freely in the comics field? These 
subjects and more are tackled with 
vim, vigor and pride, below:} 


Q ne company in the comic busi¬ 
ness seems to take umbrage U> the 
notion that lesbians are more 
acceptable. D(Vs cuimples of gays in 
their comics lia\e alino.sl exclusively 
been male. No one appears to be com ■ 
plaining though, as DC seems to be 
doing its level best to portay gays 
favorably. 

COMING OUT AT DC 

“DC Comics is the company who has 
done the most in projecting positive 
attitudes towards both gay charat'ters 
and gay creators,” says one gay writer. 
Interestingly enough, DC was blasted 
in the fiftie,s by Fredric Wertham in 
his book Seduction of the Innocent, 
in which he statal Batman and Robin 
had a homosexual relationship, and 
that Wonder Woman was nothing more 
than lesbian bondage and torture 
scenes. The statements were, of 
course, ludicrous. Current DC pcdicy 
has allowed for a major gay super¬ 
hero, kind of. Over the last three 
years, they have had several gay 
characters, and recently, many stories 
focusing on those gays characters. 

Alan Moore, who had already inti¬ 
mated that one of the Miracleman 
Family was gay (Miracleman #12), 
introduced severe gay characters into 
, the Watchmen series. 

Another British creator, Jamie 
Delano, has introduced a major sup- 
poning character, Ray, in Hellblazer. 
A recent story on prejudice and gay- 
bashing (Hellblazer #6) led to tte 
acknowledgement that Ray was dying 
of AIDS. The story has so for been 
handled tactfully and sensitively. 

Doug Moench has used gay char¬ 
acters in several of his stories for DC. 
One appeared in Lords of the Ultra 
Realm, and quite a few appeared in 


Slash Maraud, a series which also 
featured the first depiction in main¬ 
stream comics of male-to-male 
physical affection. Moench also 
included a gay rights/AIDS rally in 
one of his Spectre stories, although as 
a background to the main story. 

“In Stash Maraud?' says writer 
Dough Moench, “the story was 
humanity against the aliens. I wanted 
to show humanity in all of its aspects, 
contrasting with the alienness. There 
were gays. Blacks, lesbians, Hispan- 
ics, and many others. I wanted to show 
a microcosm of humanity against the 
alien invasion. I wasn’t trying to make 
any kind of statement about sex or 
homosexuality or anything. Hey, a 
couple of the good guys just happen¬ 
ed to be gay.” 

“As for the Spectre story,” contin¬ 
ues Moench, “1 had plann^ on doing 
that story for months, and it just kept 
getting pushed out. By the time I got 
around to doing it, I thought every 
issue of every comic ftom the big 
companies was going to be about 
AIDS. I wanted to contrast in the story 
some comic-booky plague with 
.something real. I was tiying to shock 
the readers into a little reality.” 
Moench later did a scene in which 
Corrigan was discussing everything 
that was wrong with the world, and 
“one of the things he’s complaining 
about is the idiots who think that 
AIDS is only a homosexual disease.” 

“There’s a fine line, Moench con¬ 
tinues, “between using a character that 
is a token, and using a character 
matter-of-fectly. By the nature of using 
a character matter-trf^ctly, it may 
seem tokenish, like “this character 
didn’t have to be gay.' My response is 
that no, that character didn’t, but it 
stands to reason that SMneone should 
be. You don’t have to make a big deal 
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Many people classified DCs Jericho as gay just because he’s a sensitive artist. 


He’s gay, big deal! It’s like he’s 


out of it. You run the risk of tokenism, 
but [laughing] if your heart is pure and 
your motives are true, that can pre¬ 
vent characters from coming off as 
tokens.” 

IS HE OR ISN’T HE? 

It must be the blond curly hair or 
something, because both characters 
with that hairstyle in the DC Universe 
have long been the subject of a debate 
of “is he or isn’t he gay?”: Star Boy 
of the Legion of Super-Heroes and 
Jericho of the New Teen Titans. 

Although it has been laigely assum¬ 
ed in Legion fandom that Star Boy is 
g^, creator Paul Levitz apparently felt 
that none of the 30-plus members of 
the Legion were gay (even though, 
statistically, three of them should be). 
When the rumors about Star Boy were 
at their highest, Levitz promptly gave 
him a girlfriend, an idea which met 
with much disapproval from not only 
fandom, but the professional commu¬ 
nity as well. 

“Element Lad at this point has a 
girlfriend,” says Legion co-plotter/ ar¬ 
tist Keith Giffen. “I’ve always con¬ 
tended that he was gay. First of all, 
I didn’t see anything wrong with it. 


Lutheran or Methodist, big deal. 
Cosmic Bc^’s Jewish, so what? They 
still can grow. I would think that by 
the 30th Century homophobia is sort 
of looked back upon as a quaint aber¬ 
ration Of human nature. I mean, you’re 
dealing with alien races who don’t 
even have the same equipment! That 
was one of the theories about Element 
Lad—no he’s not gay, it’s just that his 
equipment won’t fit into anything else 
because he’s the last survivor on his 
planet. That’s kind of dodging the 
issue. It looks like now that he’s pret¬ 
ty much heterosexual, although that 
does disappoint me. Just the fact that 
people were saying ‘Is he gay, isn’t he 
gay?’—just the fact that it was so 
understated and so naturally done, 
without holding up the banner and 
saying ‘Gay guy, gay guy, right over 
here!’ If people did gays in comics 
naturally, there wouldn’t be a big 
brouhaha everytime somebody did a 
character that might even be remote¬ 
ly intimated as gay. Something that 
should just be a natural part of a 
character becomes a controversy.” 

“I believe Paul was of the ‘piece of 
the equipment not fitting’ angle, and 
thought that was more logical,” con¬ 


tinues Giffen. “We never agreed on 
Element Lad. I’ve just gotten back on 
the book, and if we did introduce a 
gay character it wouldn’t be like ‘Hi, 
I’m Mesmer Lad. I’m six-ftx)t-two, 
blond-haired, blue-eyed, and gay.’ It 
wouldn’t be like that. It would just be 
introduced and played out as part of 
the character’s personality. There’d be 
no banner, no banging of the drums, 
and no speeches on how socially 
aware we are, wink-wink, nudge- 
nudge. I don’t want to introduce a gay 
character just to prove how liberal I 
am. I’d like to think if we did it we 
could do it as well as Element Lad’s 
alleged gayness, so that people do start 
picking up on it after a while but it 
doesn’t become this shrieking, 
screaming match.” 

Marv Wolfman, who created the 
Teen Titans character, Jericho, has set 
the record straight (ahem) about 
Jericho’s sexuality in various inter¬ 
views, as well as in the Teen Titans 
Spotlight letters column. 

“Jericho is not gay,” says Wolfman, 
“I found it very fimny that people 
thought he was, just because he was 
a sensitive, artist/poet/musician. If all 
gays are sensitive in terms of people’s 
emotions and in terms of art and 
music, then there should not be any 
problems with gays in this country. I 
think that’s reverse-prejudice; the 
assumption because someone is art¬ 
istic or interested in poetry, they have 
to be gay. I’m sure there are just as 
many nasty gays who like to beat up 
people, as there are nasty straights 
who like to beat up people.” 

“If there’s a reason to have a gay 
character in a book, there’s no reason 
a writer shouldn’t do that,” continues 
Wolfman. “If the reason is just to have 
a gay character, that’s fine. I don’t 
think we need to go through the whole 
litany of minorities to make sure that 
every team is composed of two 
women, one Black, a Chicano, a gay 
person, an Eskimo, or anything else. 
You don’t do it like that. You do it by 
what you’re interested in.” 

Wolfman, unlike Levitz, has shown 
he is not adverse to creating or writing 
gay characters. He first created the 
villains Cannon and Sabre in 
Vigilante, and quickly hinted that they 
were lovers. Then he ran into some 
trouble. 

“Cannon and Sabre were gay, and 
I purposely made them villains. I was 
doing that to get away from typical 
stereotypes: to say that bwause 
somebody’s gay, they have to be like 
this. Almost nobody noticed, so it 
didn’t matter,” laughs Wolfman. 
were attacked by a gay group for do¬ 
ing it, though. Jenette (Kahn) got a let¬ 
ter which she passed down to me, and 
she read the book and didn’t even spot 
that they were gay! If you didn’t, that 
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was fine too, because they were 
villains, period. Nothing else mattered 
except the fact that they were villains. 
I think DC said don’t use the 
characters again, so I immediately 
brought them back. There were no 
complaints the second time.” 

One gay writer did not mind the feet 
that Wolfman used gays as villains in 
the story. “The use of gays as a villain, 
and whether that’s offensive, depends 
on whether or not being gay is what 
drives the villainy or whether it’s 
merely another character trait like red 
hair.” 

When Wolfman took over the 
writing reigns on Sable from Mike 
Grell, he decided to do another, more 
sensitive story on AIDS. In research¬ 
ing the story, he read a huge amount 
of material on the disease. “I 
researched an awful lot on AIDS, 
most of which never made it into 
print, but I did it so there wouldn’t be 
any foul-ups. There was only one 
mistake in the book, essentially an art 
foul-up, which was that Sable should 
have bron wearing rubber gloves when 
he pulled the bullet out of the AIDS- 
infected man. I was trying to write a 
story about a human being who had 
personal dignity, and whose sexuali¬ 
ty was not the question of the story. 
This was a person who was dying and 
wanted to be home. He had his own 
confidence in himself. The story real¬ 
ly wasn’t that he was gay or anything, 
nor what he was dying of. That was 
important to the character: to play off 
Sable and his viewpoints, and to help 
Sable grow to some degree. The story 
was just about a strong person who 
happened to be gay, but that was a 
very minor point in what the emo¬ 
tional plot was. I was very careful not 
to have the story be exploitive either. 
I don’t like exploitive stories on any 
level, because it’s non-productive, it 
doesn’t make for good drama, and 
ultimately it will fell because it doesn’t 
make for good drama. It’s much bet¬ 
ter to be understated. That’s why the 


Sable story worked as well as it did; 
it was understated.” 

The mail on the story ran about 
95% positive, according to Wolfman. 
“Some of the people didn’t like gays 
in comics, but I couldn’t care less 
about them. I was surprised to find 
that it was one of the first stories about 
AIDS—I haven’t read a lot of comics 
lately. People were grateful that it was 
handled straight and non-melodrama- 
tically, and that we didn’t pander or 
overdo it or make fun of anything. 
That’s exactly what I wanted. I was 
pleased with how it turned out. I wish 
Bill [Jaaska] had been a little stronger 
with his artwork, but generally, I 
think the power of the story still 
comes through.” 

“I thought it was a very humanitar¬ 
ian story,” says a gay inker. “It was 
done in a very broad context, but 
within the structure of the book, it 
worked very well. I was kind of 
impressed actually—really shocked! 
Marv was someone who I wasn’t 
really sure would understand. 
Granted, I would like to find a way 
to work at changing the situation of 
helping people to understand, but the 
question is ‘how?’ You wonder what 
the acceptance of that would be.” 

A MILLENNIUM 
OF STEREOTYPES 

When the weekly Millennium series 
was first announced, ten “Chosen” 
were to be picked to start the next 
evolutionary step for humanity. Writer 
Steve Englehart stated, “The genesis 
of Gregorio was fairly straight¬ 
forward. I was putting together the 
themes, and figured if I was going to 
pick ten people from humanity, one 
of them would be gay. I mixed up 
various ethnic backgrounds and sex¬ 
ual backgrounds. Common sense dic¬ 
tated that there would be at least one 
gay in this group. It just ended up ran¬ 
domly that the gay person ended up 


from South America. I knew im¬ 
mediately when 1 did that that people 
would think I was stealing the idea of 
a Latino homosexual from Kiss of the 
Spider-Woman y 

Englehart says he did not get much 
editorial direction on the character, 
although he did supposedly get some 
minor editorial interference. “I don’t 
recall a lot of people saying anything 
about my having a gay man in the 
group. There were a lot of people who 
noted it, without any kind of ^itorial 
comment. There were some lines 
changed as they went through Andy 
Heifer’s office. The one that comes so 
clearly to mind is in the last chapter 
when Betty’s spirit enters Gregorio’s 
body. I originally wrote something 
like ‘1 always knew that there was a 
woman inside of me.’ That got chang¬ 
ed to ‘It’s as though she was inside of 

Fan reaction seemed fairly positive 
to Englehart, although he never did 
receive any letters regarding Millen¬ 
nium from DC. “Since homosexual¬ 
ity is a touchy subject and people don’t 
want to look like bigots, I would guess 
that there were people who didn’t like 
it, who didn’t feel like telling me that. 
Given that qualifier, I don’t recall any 
negative comments. Most of the com¬ 
ments were editorially neutral, but I 
had a significant percentage who said 
that they like it, and probably a zero 
percent who said that they didn’t.” 

The character in Millennium was,” 
says Keith Giffen, “at least to my way 
of thinking, an absolute atrocity and 
set the cause of doing gay characters 
in comics back at least ten years. It 
was like hitting one on the head with 
a hammer. It was even offensive to me, 
and it takes a lot to offend me. I think 
a gay character should be used if a 
storyline arises wherein a character 
like that can be introduced, or a situa¬ 
tion exists where that can be—and I 
hate to use this word—where that can 
be exploited. Let’s face it, that’s the 
hidden part of the business that we’re 



Marv Wolfman on Sable #1: "I was trying to write a story about a human being who had personal dignity...” not “that he was gay.” 
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in. But not exploited like it was in 
Millennium. I mean, that character 
was an abortion. It was horrible. He 
was almost as bad as Vibe in the old 
Justice League. It was stereotyped, 
and I think if comics are going to 
mature we have to get away from 
stereotypes and start having a richness 
to the characters.” 

“I think homosexuality is something 
everybody has an opinion on,” says 
Englehart, “and my opinion is, ‘Who 
gives a shit?’ I was trying to write a 
credible person who was gay. I’ve 
heard third hand that other people 
have said ‘This guy is not representa¬ 
tive of all people.’ I say ‘That’s right. 
He’s not supposed to be.’ He’s just one 
guy, and he’s one guy who happens 
to be gay. I didn’t set out to make him 
an icon of all homosexual males. On 
the other hand, I didn’t set out to put 
him ‘in the closet,’ either. I don’t think 
I was perpetuating a stereotype. There 
are flamboyant homosexuals. Is doing 
one perpetuating a stereotype? I reject 
the argument that he is stereotyped. 
There are plenty of people like this, 
and he happens to be one of them. I 
was just writing a person. Up and 
down, Gregorio was just a person. He 
happens to come from Peru. He just 
happens to be a homosexual. He just 
hapftens to have been exposed to 
AIDS. He just happens to be a good 
friend of Harbinger. There’s a lot 
more to Gregorio than simply the fact 
that he was homosexual. On one level. 
I’m very interested in the reactions to 
this whole thing. People seem to have 
trouble understanding he’s not some 
symbol of the ‘unknown community.’ 
He’s just one character out of ten in 


this book, and he has his own life and 
his own troubles and his own 
triumphs. Questions like ‘Isn’t he a 
stereotype?” or ‘Why does he have to 
have AIDS if he’s gay?’ seem to be 
making a false logical connection to 
me. He’s just a guy living in the ’80s. 
Many people are like Gregorio, and 
many more are not. Many people have 
been exposed to AIDS, and many 
more have not. I emphatically reject 
the concept that he’s a stereotype or 
that he ‘has’ to do or be something just 
because he’s gay.” 

Englehart continues. “People bring 
a lot of their own baggage. Everybody, 
whether they’re pro-homosexual or 
anti-homosexual, sees images in real 
life or in the media, and they add their 
own images to it. Then they say ‘Well 
this guy, he’s too good to be homosex¬ 
ual or he’s too bad to be homosexual 
or he should suffer for this or he 
should always be triumphant.’ My 
point of view is that he ought to just 
be him. I’m very aware though that 
very few people could be reading 
about Gregorio and not be adding or 
subtracting something based on their 
own feelings on that.” 

“I wasn’t offended by Gregorio,” 
says a gay editor. “I think it’s easier 
for a straight person to be offended by 
it than it is for a gay person to be 
offended by it. That is because a 
straight person may not have had as 
much contact with individuals like 
Gregorio. A gay, who has been in the 
gay world at all, has met enough peo¬ 
ple like that character to have come 
to grips with that sort of individual- 
very effeminate men. Whether that’s 
a trait that is liked or not is beside the 


point. It’s something you’re either 
used to or not used to. A ‘butch’ 
[exaggeratedly macho] leatherman 
wouldn’t have been much better. 
Those are the two polar opposites of 
the gay community, and thank God 
most people are in between! Enough 
people would have thought the butch 
leatherman was straight, the way 
comics exist as a macho power fantasy. 
I don’t think that it would have made 
the point, and the point tvas that the 
Chosen represented Earth’s diversity. 
For that point, Englehart can only be 
praised. It was a good intentioned 
effort to show that the diversity of 
Earth includes homosexuals.” 

One popular artist has ambivalent 
feelings about Englehart’s depiction of 
Gregorio. “I think the Millennium 
stuff bordered on stereotype and 
cliche. It didn’t say anything to me. 
Not to say that Steve Englehart is a 
bad writer, but it just didn’t speak to 
me. It was almost offensive, in the 
sense that it was a cliche, although, 
I don’t think Steve was trying to be 
offensive.” 

The Chosen are to receive their own 
series from DC this year. It is going 
to be called The New Guardians, and 
Gregorio (code-named Extrano) is a 
continuing character. Englehart was 
going to be the writer, but those plans 
may be shelved given events which 
broke as this article was going through 
final drafts. “I’ve quit the book,” says 
Englehart.” 

DEJAVU? 

Englehart ran into problems with the 
editorial decisions at DC. 

“In the fall, I made a very good deal 
with DC to do The New Guardians. 
I was surprised at the resistance from 
DC. There was a lot of foot-dragging. 
I finally talked to Dick (Giordano) and 
said there were two things I wanted 
to do with the book. One is that I 
wanted to continue to usd Gregorio 
and I wanted to specifically do a story 
about AIDS. The other thing was I 
wanted to do some political stories. 
These characters were all very nor¬ 
mal, even Third World people, who 
weren’t prepared to become super¬ 
heroes. All of the sudden they have 
powers and a destiny to fulfill; even 
though they aren’t even sure what it 
is! I wanted to do a story about living 
in the ’80s, which, particularly if 
you’ve got a gay guy in the story, 
seems to indicate that there ought to 
be an AIDS story. Dick said that 
would be fine. His only caveat would 
be that there should be some positive 
information about AIDS represented 
as well.” 

Englehart feels “AIDS is a topic 
which is on a lot of people’s mind[s]. 
It is of interest to people, and as a 


Englehart’s controversial Gregorio in M/Z/entt/um—“common sense dictated” one 
of the chosen would be gay. 
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writer 1 was very interested in trying 
to deal with it. Even though Dick 
Giordano okayed all that, I ran into 
editorial stonewalling on Andy 
Heifer’s [the book’s editor] part. Andy' 
said to me that he personally didn’t 
like homosexuals, and he didn’t want 
any homosexual in any comic he was 
editing. I pointed out Gregorio was 
already there. He said ‘I thought 
Gregorio had been cured at the end 
of Millennium when he became 
cosmic.’ ‘Cured’ was Andy’s term, 'f/e 
went into long arguments over the 
phone about how ‘A’; this was not a 
socially responsible position, and ‘B’; 
Dick Giordano had already cleared 

“Andy kept saying that he didn’t 
want to do this guy anyway, but that 
this was the first one. This is the one 
everyone will take as the homosexual 
in comics. 1 kept saying ‘No no, Andy, 
he’s just a guy. He’s not an icon.’ I h^ 
intended to have that in my second 
script where someone would say 
‘Gosh, Gregorio has AIDS and that 
reflects on the whole community.’ I 
was going to have someone else stand 
up and say ‘The fuck it does! It’s just 
him. He’s not representing everybody. 
This is just him.” 

“I didn’t think much of Andy’s per¬ 
sonal biases,” continues Englehart, 
‘‘and the feet that Dick had already 
cleared it should have solved the pro¬ 
blem. Andy said ‘It’s all right that 
Dick cleared it, and you’ll notice that 
1 never said you can’t; it’s just that you 
have to do it within my editorial 
guidelines.’ It became very clear that 
anything involving homosexuals was 
going to be a big problem with Andy. 
He wanted Gregorio to go ‘back in the 
closet.’ He didn’t want any comments 
to indicate tht Gregorio was gay, and 
I refused to go in that direction. He 
really didn’t want to do any AIDS 
stories. He insisted that if we did do 
AIDS, we should have some of the 
heterosexuals get AIDS. He told me 
that ‘My.. .got it from a blood 
transfusion.’ I said ‘Andy, this is silly 
to do an AIDS story with a gay 
character and not involve the gay 
character.’ People would laugh at us. 
This went on and on, and I basically 
said ‘I’m not going to pay attention to 
this,’ and went ahead and did the first 
story. There are plenty of things that 
distinguish Gregorio, besides the feet 
that he was exposed to AIDS in my 
first story. This is my call, and you 
may disagree with it, but I thought if 
I were writing a story about a 
homosexual in 1988 and didn’t do a 
story on AIDS, you’re not really doing 
1988. That’s silly to not have them 
connect.” 

Englehart did broaden the story so 
that Jet and Harbinger were also 
exposed to the AIDS virus as well as 



Gregorio/Extrano from The Nm Guardians #1—still unsure of his place in the world. 


Gregorio, by a South African vampire 
who has AIDS. “I was going to play 
it out over time. As fer as they know 
at this point, the mere feet that 
somebody’s exposed to AIDS doesn’t 
mean they’ll come down with it. I did 
plan to have one of the three exposed 
characters die ty the twelfth issue. I 
had not even decided which one. I had 
intended to do some serious research 
on what exactly it’s like to die of AIDS 
and be with people who are dying of 
AIDS.” 

Englehart explains why he included 
the AIDS storyline by saying that his 
characters were living in 1988, and 
were as much a part of the world as 
he could make them. ‘‘I think AIDS 
is of great concern to the homosex¬ 
ual community, and reasonable con¬ 
cern to the heterosexual community. 
This is like a plague—very much like 
the Black Plague or any number of 
things that swept through society in 
previous eras. All us heterosexuals 
stand a much lesser risk of contract¬ 
ing AIDS than homosexuals. Hopeful¬ 
ly everybody is getting the message 
about ‘Safe Sex.’ I wanted to show in 
the book things that were impacting 
people’s lives in the 80s. I had intend¬ 
ed to use the current Presidential and 
political situation, the South African 
situation, the Israeli/Pdestinian situa¬ 
tion, the Columbian drug cartels, and 
also AIDS. The AIDS storyline comes 
from a continuous series of things, 
starting when I decided to use a gay 
guy in the book.” 


After the gay problems, Englehart 
ran into problems including political 
matter in the book as well. “Finally, 
I said ‘1 don’t want to do it. I’m really 
sorry the situation developed the way 
it did.’” Englehart has plotted the 
second issue, and may write it to 
follow the already completed first 
issue. “That’s as fer as I’m going. 
What you see in print is not apparently 
going to be exactly what I wrote. 1 
assumed that they will continue to do 
The New Guardians, and Gregorio is 
in there. What happens to him after 
this point I wouldn’t know. I wouldn’t 
hold my breath waiting for an 
enlightened approach.” 

We asked Andy Heifer if he wanted 
to respond to Englehart; he did so via 
the following statement; 

“I am appalled by the malicious 
accusations made by Steve Englehart 
in this article. While it is policy not 
to comment on or recount the details 
of personal or editorial conversation 
between freelancers and myself, I 
must emphatically deny Steve’s 
appraisal of my personal beliefs with 
regard to the homosexual community 
and the place of homosexual char¬ 
acters in comics. Throughout the time 
Steve and I worked together on 
Millennium and The New Guardians, 
I urged him only to present the 
Gregorio character in what I believed 
to be a socially responsible manner, 
taking into account the incredibly 
diverse ages and backgrounds of the 
comic book readership. I believe I 
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acted with honesty and integrity and 
will continue to do so with Cary 
Bates, the new writer of the book. My 
only regret is that Steve, in his self- 
assumed role as maligned comics 
creator has failed to distinguished &ct 
from opinion in the matter and has 
chosen a public forum to preserve his 
self image and air his version of the 
‘truth.’ ” 

Also, according to Heifer, Cary 
Bates will, indeed, be continuing the 
AIDS storyline that Englehart began, 
with the other “straight” characters 
also contracting it to show that none 
of us are safe from the disease. How 
it will be handled, remains to be seen. 

As to the creator of the other gay 
super-hero who almost contracted 
AIDS, he’s been busy with more 
“high-flying” pursuits. 

BYRNED AGAIN? 

While revamping the Superman 
books, John Byrne came up with a 
new character, Maggie Sawyer, who 
was the Police Captain of Metropolis. 
“She’s always been considered a 
character whose sexual preferences 
are not what would be considered nor¬ 
mal in a Superman comic,” s^s editor 
Mike Carlin, “although it’s been 
played kind of subtly.” In the fifteenth 
issue of Superman, Byrne revealed 
Maggie was also a mother, and kind 
of revealed she was a lesbian. Indeed, 
he implied Maggie had lost custody 
of her child because she was a lesbian. 

At first glance, it seems Byrne had 
been enlightened, and had decided to 
deal with a gay character in a mature 
manner. Perhaps it was because he 
was out from the restrictive control at 
Marvel, which hadn’t allowed him to 
have an openly gay character. Beard¬ 
less, Byrne seemed to be making up 
for his mistakes of the past. 

Seemed. 

Although Superman accepts Maggie 
for what she is, and actually respects 
her, Byrne cannot seem to bring one 
of his characters to say the word gay 
or lesbian. One panel (in Superman 
#15) in particular shows Superman fly¬ 
ing along, ruminating about the sub¬ 
ject. “Funny, finding out that little 
slice of Maggie Sawyer’s life like 


that... It must be doubly tough on 
Maggie, though. With her job, her 
position in the city, she’s being watch¬ 
ed, being judged all the time. It 
certainly seems ridiculous in this day 
and age that someone as upright as 
Maggie Sawyer should have to give up 
her child just because she’s—Hold it!” 

Just before Superman is about to say 
the “G” word, he is distracted. Editor 
Mike Carlin has said that if Byrne had 
wanted to use the word “gay” or “les¬ 
bian,” he could have. Byrne had 
decided not to. “I don’t know how 
smart it would be for John to be so 
blatant,” said Carlin. “In the cities it 
wouldn’t be quite the uproar that it 
might be in the middle American 
states. We do have to stay aware of 
who’s reading the books, and whose 
parents might get mad if they see 
something like that. I’d say he left it 
out because we were trying to play it 
subtle and we didn’t want to get any 
of our readers mad.” 

“It’s okay if some people missed the 
big revelation about Maggie,” says 
Carlin. “Issue #15 was not a story 
about a gay person. It was a story 
about a gay person’s child being turn¬ 
ed into a bat. I think it’s good to play 
things subtle. You’re being true to your 
story, and you’re being true to your 
characters.” 

Another point as a disfavor in the 
story was the judge’s act of taking 
young Jamie Sawyer away from her 
mother, and remanding custody to her 
father. “Jim’s lawyers went after the 
baby,” says Maggie. “They said I 
wasn’t a fit mother. The judge agreed 
with them. Jim was granted full 
custody.” As Superman said earlier, 
in this day and age (and in a city the 
size of Metropolis no less!), it is 
almost an impossibility that Maggie 
would lose custody of her daughter 
over her lesbianism—especially when 
the child is still a bal^! 

Byrne’s later treatment of Maggie 
has been consistently well-done, as 
she has feced up to Luthor’s blackmail 
tactics (Action #6(X)), and other dif¬ 
ficulties, “I think the John Byrne stuff 
is his way of coming to grips with 
something which may have been a 
character flaw in his past,” says one 
anonymous gay editor. Many letters 


arrived at the DC offices, commend¬ 
ing Byrne for playing things subtle. 
However, some people’s reaction to 
Byrne’s treatment of Maggie’s les¬ 
bianism is that is is only slightly less 
harmful than his previous treatment 
of gay characters. 

Maggie is a stereotyped dyke. She 
is not a bull-dyke (a large mannish 
woman), but is unusually non¬ 
feminine. She smokes what look like 
cigars (though editor Mike Carlin 
assures me they’re cigarettes), has a 
masculine haircut, and looks and acts 
more “butch” than most of Byrne’s 
male characters (whether inked 1^ 
Bob Layton or not). 

While it is true there are lesbians 
like Maggie, there are also lesbians 
who pose for Playboy and are the most 
feminine of women one is likely to 

Writer Mindy Newell sees Maggie’s 
character in totally conflicting ways, 
because of Byrne’s portrayal of her. 
“On one hand, I say ‘This is kind of 
neat that he’s got a gay character,’ but 
on the other hand, look at her. She’s 
cigar-chomping, she’s got short hair, 
she’s really tough, she’s lost her child 
because of her sexual preference. It 
might have been mote effective if John 
had painted her as a ‘normal’ 
woman—if he had said, ‘Hey, she’s 
lesbian, but that doesn’t mean she 
smokes cigars and all that other stuff.’ 
I guess if I were writing her. I’d just 
write her as a person. My problem is 
that the sexual identities of characters 
should be secondary to the total per¬ 
son that you’re trying to paint.” 

Editor Carlin doesn’t see Maggie as 
a dyke at all. “I don’t see her going 
around hating men or putting down 
men. Do stereotyped dykes walk 
around in mini-skirts? A stereotyped 
dyke would walk around pissing and 
moaning about how crappy men are. 
Maggie’s had a rough time with one 
guy, but she doesn’t hold that against 
everybody else. Unfortunately for the 
medium, it’s quicker to deal in 
stereotypes. Maggie is not a stereotype 
because it has taken several issues for 
the story to come out. If she was, she’d 
be standing there wearirig a big T-shirt 
that said ‘Bull-Dyke’ on it. That’s 
short and quick and to the point. 1 


Editor Mike Cariin says Superman #15 wasn’t “a story about a gay person,” but about a gay mother worried about her child. 
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Maggie from Supeman #15: “has the same problems as a regular woman.. .she just hugs a different sex when she’s upset.” 


would rather not deal in stereotypes. 
John was trying to represent a non¬ 
stereotypical gay character with pro¬ 
blems that so-called normal people 
have in day-to-day life. She has the 
same problems a regular woman 
would have if her kid was turned into 
a bat. She just hugs a different sex 
when she’s upset.” 

“John did not set out to gay-bash,” 
Carlin continues. “I know he feels he’s 
been misinterpreted before. I don’t 
think he created Maggie to show 
anyone, either. He never called me up 
and said ‘Let’s do a gay character that 
shuts them up.’” 

Where Byrne’s motives become 
muddy is that although he is present¬ 
ing a reasonably healthy lesbian 
character, she still looks like a man, 
has to hide her private life in public, 
and has lost her child because of her 
sexual preference. Why couldn’t she 
be a healthy lesbian character without 
all of the negative trappings attached? 
Is Byrne saying that, if you are gay 
or lesbian, society will hate you? Is 
he saying you’ll lose your family or 
your job? Or, he is saying some of this 
may happen to you, but you can be 
strong, fight it out, and go on with 
your life? Despite her hardships, 
Maggie is still a well-respected, 
highly-paid professional, like many 
openly-gay lesbians in the world. 

Byrne has given us—in Maggie 
Sawyer—his best gay character, and 
one of his mote interesting characters, 
period. His motives are still unclear, 
however, and the point is rather moot, 
now that he has left Superman. So, I 
attempted to contact him to ftnd out 
just what his feelings—and his 
motives—are on the subject. 

“Whatever I say will be misinter¬ 
preted anyhow,” said Byrne, “so I’d 
rather let my work speak for itself. I 
created the first gay super-hero, and 
certainly the frrst gay character in 


Superman. In the future I will use gay 
characters, and any character from the 
human stratos, be they Indians, 
Blacks, Orientals, or Rosecrutians in 
my work. Let people draw from my 
work what they will.” 

WHEN IS A QUEEN 
NOT A “QUEEN?” 

In the gay culture, a “queen” is what 
society has come to know as the tradi¬ 
tionally stereotyped overtly effeminate 
man. In comics however, the only 
queen is Oliver Queen, Green Arrow. 

When Mike Grell recently revived 
the character, he quickly added in the 
first member of the supporting cast, 
a lesbian psychologist. Recently, he 
did a two-part story on gay-bashing, 
in which Oliver dressed as a leather- 
man (a gay man who wears leather 
clothing and acts ultra-masculine) to 
attract the bashers. Both stories were 
extremely well-handled, although the 
genesis of each was different. 

An anonymous female comic artist 
served as the basis for Grell’s lesbian 
psychologist. “He based it fairly 
loosely on me,” she s^s. “I was badly 
hurt a pyscho, and I rejected men 
for a while and [a] large amount of 
society as well. I turned to women, 
who tend to be more sympathetic and 
understanding about things like that 
in general. I ran with a gay crowd for 
two years and had both male and 
female friends who were gay. After a 
while, I just dropped out of it. I’ve 
kept my friends, but I’m now involved 
in a straight relationship. I still have 
ladyfriends, and the attraction is still 
there, but I don’t date them. If I was 
single m^be, but it’s like any relation¬ 
ship. You don’t go out with straight 
men when you’re in a relationship 
either. It’s kind of funny when you go 
both ways, though. People are people, 
you know? What’s even weirder are 


the heterosexual ladies that expect me 
to leap upon them in the washroom 
or something. I mean do heterosex¬ 
uals do that? Why should homosex¬ 
uals do that?” [Shades of Jim Shooter 
whimper in the background.] 

“For that story,” she continues, “he 
(Mike) took bits from me, and took 
bits from another female friend of his 
who had had a bad experience and 
mixed them up. Part of mine was the 
doorknob sequence. The most hated 
doorknob in comics was my 
doorknob.” 

“In the ‘Gauntlet’ story (the gay¬ 
bashing one),” says Mike Grell, “I 
think the ^ characters may have been 
ever-so-slightly stereotyped, but I 
don’t think so. They were put in there 
for a very specific reason. Gay- 
bashings in Seattle have been headline 
news for some time, and it’s a very 
serious problem that I think should be 
addressed. This is an example of how, 
as a storyteller, if you omit gays from 
your stories, you’re eliminating an 
interesting factor of the human popu¬ 
lation that can contribute very strongly 
to your storyline.” 

One popular artist found that, 
Grell’s stories, like Millennium, were 
“well-intentioned.” He goes on to s^, 
“GrelTs were much more successful 
than the Millennium story. Up to the 
point where the man was killing gays 
because he’d been raped in jail and 
gotten AIDS, I thought it was okay. 
It didn’t work, and I think it’s because 
Mike’s not ggy. He doesn’t understand 
that it most often takes more than one 
time up the ass to get AIDS, or more 
than twice. There was a certain insen¬ 
sitivity towards what this person was 
saying to people in general...to 
younger kids. The assumption is that 
you go into jail and you get raped by 
the mean homosexuals who will give 
you AIDS. It’s insensitive. It’s not 
accurate either.” 
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GAYS INTO THE FUTURE receptionist at the 

detective agency of the title. The 
Several gay characters and themes second is phaze, a new series by 
have already been planned for some writer/editor Fred Burke and Eclipse, 
future storylines, in both established Burke has some reservations about the 
and new comics. In Action Comics gay character however, attempting to 
Weekly #624, one of the members of satisfy not only his straight audience, 
the Secret Six will mourn the loss of but a projected gay audience as well, 
his male lover, while Mike Gtell will “I’m worried that the gay readers 
introduce a bisexual woman into the are going to treat the gay character as 
Blackhawk serial. something more than he is,” admits 

John Ostrander will introduce a new Burke, “and that disturbs me. I’m very 
gay supporting character in Suicide worried that the gay community is not 
Squad #19. The new character is a going to like the character, but there’s 
divorced lather, who has “come out” nothing I can do about it. That’s how 
after his marital break-up. This issue the character came to me, and that’s 
will also mark the first time the word that.” 

“gay” will have been used in a news- The character, Artemis John, is a 
stand format comic book. Editor Bob 70 year old man in 2036 who has lived 
Greenbeiger sees no problem with the a relatively celibate life, as he’s been 
use of the word, and has kept it in the searching for fifty years for his long 
script. Ostrander also plans to intro- lost love. When the young man he fell 
duce a gay character into the suppor- in love with in his youth appears in 
ting cast of Manhunter, to help the 2036, still a teenager, Artemis must 
masked bounty hunter out on any mis- deal with his many conflicting feel- 
sions he has to perform in the gay ings about him. “I think that his 
subculture. motivations will be clear to straights. 

Writer/artist Geoige Perez plans to and hopefully gays, too; a first love, 
deal with the sexuality of the Amazons tragically broken, and held to for too 
in Winder Wiman, although in a many years, 
cautious and discreet manner. Also, “Phaze is a story about identity and 
in the Winder Wmum Annual, readers discovering who you ate and working 
will meet the late Myndi Mayer’s to make yourself more of who you are. 
younger brother, a gay man rejected Each of the characters in phaze has 
by the rest of his femily. In the upcom- their own crisis of who they are and 
ing Superman Annual, readers will what they’re meant to be. They have 
also get to meet Maggie Sawyer’s to come to grips with them. The book 
lover, a woman who was first seen in is not only about Dr. John a long 
Superman #15. shot, but he is one of the main sup- 

On the independent front, only two porting characters.” 
series ate known to to be featuring gay Burke modelled Dr. John after 
characters. One, the upcoming Maze famed author Quentin Crisp, but wor- 
Agency by Mike Barr and Comico, lies that his treatment of the character 


A real person served as a basis for Mike Grell's lesbian character in Green Arrav #2. 



will be offensive to many. “I treat him 
like a geek as a young man, and I treat 
him like a grandmother as an old man. 
I worry that that is really going to 
bother some people. I did not mean 
to create any kind of negative stereo¬ 
type. I did not put anything in him that 
didn’t cry out to be there. He’s a very 
foppish man.. .he’s Quentin Crisp as 

Crisp is the British humorist who 
wrote the autobiographical Naked 
Civil Servant. Burke interviewed him 
once for a college newspaper, coming 
away from the interview shaken. “I 
saw him as a very kind person, but 
also a sad person. Artemis John takes 
a lot from that. Whether that’s a good 
portrayal of a gay or a bad portrayal 
of a gay, I don’t know. Insomuch as 
it’s true to Quentin, I think that it is 
a true portrayal. This is an individual 
character. If I had another gay 
character to do. I’d do a different one, 
but this is this one. He dresses up in 
drag [dressing as a woman], and is 
that a good thing to do in a comic? It 
fits him, so I just hope it doesn’t anger 
too many people.” 

WRITING AS A 
DIRE STRAIGHT 

Burke, as many writers, perceives that 
he has a problem effectively writing 
gay characters. Do straight writers and 
gay writers have equal success at 
portraying a gay character? 

“I don’t have to be gay, to write a 
gay character,” says Mike Grell. “I 
don’t have to expound the gay cause 
to write a gay ch^cter, anymore than 
I have to become Communist in order 
to write a story set in Russia. I don’t 
have to be black in order to write a 
black character, although it would 
help to be as informed as possible 
before I did so, because I have so little 
of my own experience to draw on. I 
don’t have to be an armchair 
mercenary in order to write Jon Sable. 
All you have to be is as informed as 
possible, and try to be honest with 
your readers.” 

A popular gay comic artist 
disagrees with Grell’s points. “I think 
straight writers, just by nature of their 
being heterosexual, cannot portray gpy 
characters adequately, correctly, or 
with the correct amount of dignity. 
They just don’t know what it’s like to 
be gay in the 1980s. That would be 
like me trying to portray what it’s like 
to live in South Africa in the 1980s. 
There’s a certain amount of empathy 
perhaps, or relatedness at best, but it’s 
impossible for them to understand. 

“I think that I have a better chance 
of portraying a straight person mote 
in a fair way, than a straight person 
would in portraying a gay person. It’s 
sad to say, but most of my life, up to 
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this very point, has been spent living 
with a dual personality. I can always 
pass for being straight. I know what 
it's like being straight. I have straight 
friends, and I can be with straight 
people and they don’t know I’m gay. 
It’s very unusual to hear that straight 
people have gay friends. It’s much 
more rare than a gay person having 
straight friends. I think I can pass for 
straight. I’d better.” 

“It’s not a milieu that I know very 
well,” says writer John Ostrander, 
“and it’s hard to write from what you 
don’t know. Even though I live in a 
heavily gay neighborhood and have a 
lot of gay friends, I still don’t know 
it all that well. My wife and I are pro¬ 
bably going to play a game of Gay 
Monopoly at a friend’s house, and 
maybe we can learn something from 
that!” 

“Unlike the writers who were try¬ 
ing to write relevant black dialogue 
in the sixties,” says writer Chuck 
Dixon, “where they were drawing 
from television a lot, I think writers 
today can draw from real life when 
writing a gay character. I don’t know 
where you’d have to live to not 
associate with people that are gay. I 
think most people do. It’s not like gsys 
live on an island and we never get to 
visit them. The average comic writer 
would know more about gays now, 
than they would have about blacks in 
the sixties.” 

A gay inker adds in that he feels 
only personal contact can help a writer 
write a good gay character. “Unless 
they have a fnend or a femily member, 
or are struggling to deal with being 
gay themselves, I don’t really think 
they can understand what it’s like 
completely. When you talk to some¬ 
body whose mother died of cancer 
and you say ‘Gee, I know how hard 
that must be.’ You don’t. What those 
words are saying means that you’re 
strugglii^ to conceptualize' somebody 
else’s grief. I feel that it’s the same way 
with a straight writer writing a gay 
character. Unless they’re closely 
involved with someone on a personal 
basis, it would be really difficult for 
them to understand what it’s like.” 

Tim Truman agrees, admitting a 
certain difficulty in conceptualizing 
some aspects of gay life. “I really 
don’t know that many prople who are 
admittedly gay. The ratio in my day- 
to-day living that I’m aware are gay 
makes up a feirly small percentage.” 

Fred Burke found it extremely 
difficult writing a gay character, 
because he was fer more worried 
about everything he had Artemis John 
do, than he was about any of the other 
characters. He says this was “strictly 
because I didn’t want to offend 
anybody. I didn’t want to necessarily 
present him as a role model, but 1 was 



Fred Burke’s phaze: Artemis John (lower left), basically, having to deal with a lost love. 


trying to present a balanced portrayal. 
Because ‘gay’ is such an issue right 
now, I had to think and worry about 
it a lot more. Finally, I just decided 
I had to just not worry about it and 
go with my feelings. It was hard, 
though, and I tried to find some gay 
people to show the manuscript to. One 
person never got back to me, another 
one said it was good, so I don’t know. 
It was a concern, and it did make the 
job of writing the character harder.” 

Artist Bill Sienkiewicz’s point of 
view belies an understanding of the 
prejudice some writers and readers 
may have. “I think the absence of gays 
in comics really has to do with the 
creators. If they don’t know about it 
or can’t understand it or if it’s alien 
to them, then I think it’s not something 
th^’re going to write about. You write 
about stuff you know, although not 
many writers or artists really know 
what it’s like to leap a tall building in 
a single bound. The point is, that 
aspect is seen as an ideal or a positive, 
whereas being gay is seen as ‘heroic¬ 
ally’ not desirable or a negative. 
Movies and popular culture used to 
portray gays as villains or buffoons 
or even secondary and tertiary char¬ 
acters that never seemed to go beyond 
their swishing cliches. A lot of the 
super-hero stuff is so teenage-boy 
adolescent oriented, and gays are not 


seen as the ideal. The readers don’t 
want to identify with a gay hero, 
especially if they’ve been portrayed 
as a cliche. Teenage boys want to 
identify with Clint Eastwood. They, 
don’t want to identify with Quentin 
Crisp. That narrow-thinking-as-seen- 
through-stereotypes could be part of 
the reason some writers don’t write 
gay characters. 

“I think a lot of the gay creators in 
the mainstream keep that separate as 
well, with the exception of Howard 
Cruse. You don’t see any of his work 
in the mainstream of comics though. 
I think that the avenue which gay 
cartoonists can take is to go to the 
American Splendor and Raw! type of 
book which get away from the super¬ 
heroes, and delve into urban and real- 
life areas and use comics as a real 
medium for expression. 1 think change 
is going to come through education for 
both the creators and the readers, and 
through an awareness of their own 
slants and phobias or desires.” 

One gay writer completely 
disagrees with some of the straight 
writers on ‘writing what you know.’ 
“I think it’s a foolhardy idea. I find 
it’s very simple and easy to writ^ a 
straight character. All the emotions 
are the same as the ones I have, except 
for the recipient of the affection or 
desire. I think I would find it much 
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Writing from an insider’s view, Howard Cruse in Gay Comix #6 “Shopping for Corn Flakes”; not repeating the mythical gay image. 


more difficult to write a gay character. 
Straight characters are much more 
simple to delineate. Coming up with 
a reason for a gay character would be 
more difficult to my way of thinking 
than just having everyone be straight 
and move the plot along. A good 
writer might challenge himself to 
come up with a good gay character. 
The others are just coasting: taking the 
easy way out.” 

A twist on straight characters is 
brought up the same gay writer in 
talking about stereotypes: not of gays, 
but of straights. “I think there’s a 
stereotyped macho character, and 
there’s an ‘enlightened male’ stereo¬ 
type—you know, the Alan Alda-sensi- 
tive type? I think that they’re easy to 
do. I think that we’ve seen a &ir 
amount of diversity in gay characters 
in the last year. The character in 
Millennium was as swishy as swish 
can get; on the other hand we’ve got 
the gays in Sable who are just people, 
and who are heroic people.” 

Howard Cruse feels that straight 
creators can write gay characters well, 
but not all straight creators. “If some¬ 
one is observant about life, and has 
not gotten hang-ups that prevent them 
from approaching life realistically, 
they still may have a long way to go, 
but they can get there. It’s sort of like, 
could I do a comic that really express¬ 
ed the experience of being a woman 
or the experience of being black? Pro¬ 
bably not. On the other hand, I can 
try to raise my consciousness to a 
point where I won’t do really stupid 
things. The things that ate universal 
among people of all types, I can 
portray in characters that are female 
or black. Maybe I will have some 
insights into their culture—the special 


experiences—but I know that I will 
never have a lot of depth in that area. 
It’s always going to be an outsider’s 
point of view. Hopefully a friendly 
point of view, but an outsider’s view 
nonetheless. I think most straight 
people who portr^ gay characters, 
unless they really delve into getting 
to know gay people well, are going to 
write an outsider’s view. That doesn’t 
mean that it has to be stereotypical 
though.” 

“I think it’s a wasted opportunity,” 
Cruse continues, “if an artist or a 
writer is simply repeating a mythical 
gay image, or a gay image that has 
been done to death. While that may 
represent some gay people’s behavior 
on an exterior level, it represents very 
few gay people on an interior level, 
and usually only in a very shallow 
way. For example, take a very effem¬ 
inate man, which is usually the first 
thing a writer will go for. Obviously 
there are effeminate gay men, and 
there are effeminate straight men. 
Effeminate gay men have been the 
main way that gays have been por¬ 
trayed for fifty years, if they’ve been 
portrayed at all. It’s always been the 
mincing, silly, ineffectual person. 
Actual gay people are a lot more 
varied and interesting than that one 
type. Even someone that you might 
look at and say ‘Aha! There’s the 
stereotype of the effeminate man,’ if 
you got to know them you would find 
all sorts of things that deviated from 
the easy categorization and stereo¬ 
type. People who use that stereotype, 
even if they don’t use it maliciously, 
are wasting an opportunity, and 
they’re encouraging people to think 
that they can put all gay people into 
this type and forget about it. Another 


easy one is the menacing gay pervert 
who might rape you in the showers. 
When there are so few gay people 
represented in comics, I think it’s 
reprehensible to leap to that kind of 
stereotype which was used in The 
Hulk several years ago. That just 
strengthens readers’ feelings that gay 
people that they encounter are people 
who are sex-obsessed and liable to do 
them harm.” 

THE ADVOCATE? 

Assuming a writer can begin to 
approach sensitivity towards a gay 
character, some may still be wracked 
with a difficult decision. Should they, 
and do they have to defend or con¬ 
demn gay characters’ actions? 

“Writer’s don’t need to advocate 
their gay character’s action, but they 
don’t need to put them down either,” 
s^s Doug Moench. “He can, because 
anything is feir game. If a writer wants 
to write that being gay is bad and terri¬ 
ble, the reader doesn’t have to agree, 
but the writer is free to do that. On 
the other hand, the writer could also 
write a story saying there’s nothing 
wrong with being gay. The reader 
doesn’t have to go along with that 
either.” 

“I think there’s a danger in too much 
advocacy of characters’ actions,’ says 
Mark Evanier. “You can deal with gay 
characters without taking an advocacy 
position. If you are writing comics, 
or anything for that matter, there’s a 
certain observation process that goes 
on about the world around you. You 
owe it to your readers to depict the 
world in as honest a fashion, consis¬ 
tent with your observations, as you 
can. I don’t think though that you have 
to take a strong stand for or against 
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gay rights. When one takes a stand that 
gays should have all the rights entitled 
to everyone else—which is the stand 
I would assume most people take— 
unless one has interesting observations 
on coping with that or how that 
mirrors our whole world, I don’t think 
that a huge stand should be made.. .at 
least in the pages of comic books.” 

Tim Truman feels that each case of 
character portr^^ should stand on its 
own, but that creators should lace 
their prejudices and work to change 
them. “After reading Sabre, I had to 
think about what it was that bothered 
me about it. I re-examined myself and 
my own attitudes. At that time, I 
wanted to have two gay characters in 
Grimjack, but you wouldn’t know they 
were gay. It wouldn’t be actively 
brought out that they were gay—I 
would know, and when drawing these 
characters. I’d keep that in mind, and 
have that relationship in my mind. I’d 
draw them differently—and I’m not 
talking about limp wrists—I’d Just 
keep their relationship together in 
mind. I couldn’t ever do the traditional 
stereotype of limp-wristedness and 
speaking with a bit of a lisp. If I had 
a storyline that had gay relationships 
as a theme, I could tell you that right 
off the cuff; I would not portray gays 
in such an overtly stereotypical way.” 

Writer John Ostrander h^ absolute¬ 
ly no problem defining whether or not 
he feels a need to condone a char¬ 
acter’s actions. “I’ve written about a 
mass murderer, and I hope to God that 
doesn’t mean I’m string that’s good!” 
Concerning the definition of charact¬ 
ers, Ostrander goes on to say; ‘Among 
the gay friends which I haf'e, I have 
problems with the ones who define 
themselves only by their sexuality. 
Someone who is gay, but that’s just a 
part of who th^ are-that’s the person 
in whom I’m interested as a friend, 
and that’s the person who I’m inter¬ 
ested in as a writer. A gay can be a 
hero, or a villain, a walk-through 
character, or anything. If we’re going 
to reflect human life experience, then 
you need to show that. Asides, you’ve 
got all these guys running around in 
tight clothing, and I’m convinced that 
some of these guys have got to be g^i 
Where are the gay super-heroes?” 

Picking up on Ostrander’s point. 
Howard Cruse speaks about super¬ 
heroes’ homoerotic contents in com¬ 
ics. “There’s a difference between 
what’s intended and what may be 
received. The fact that I thought 
Captain Marvel Jr. was very sexy 
when I was a kid no doubt had nothing 
to do with what the artist was intend¬ 
ing. Regardless, when you’ve got a 
field where the conventions are that 
everyone runs around in tight clothes, 
the straight beys ate going to look at 
the women in tight clothes, and the 
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gay btys ate going to look at the men 
in tight clothes. That’s just natural. In 
that sense, the fact that it’s been the 
tradition for super-heroes to wear tight 
clothes. I’m sure that many of them 
are received with homoerotic pleasure 
by the gay audience. I also think that 
a gay male artist, who likes drawing 
male bodies, might well gravitate 
towards the super-hero field because 
he gets to draw them a lot. Then 
again, Mr. Heterosexual Cartoonist 
who wants to draw in comics is also 
going to draw men in tight clothes, 
because that’s what the field dictates. 
Who knows how many are secretly 
enjoying it, and for how many it’s just 
a job?” 

“I don’t see ‘gay’ as something that 
can be advocated,” s^s a gay editor. 
“It’s a state of being. It’s not a choice, 
it’s not an action. It’s just something 
that is. You can’t advocate ‘gay,’ and 
you can’t be against ‘gay.’ ‘Gay’ simply 
is. What you can advocate are attit¬ 
udes towards ‘gay.’ When a writer 
writes a gay character, they are advo¬ 
cating the assimilation of gays into 
society at large, unless they are 
portraying those gay characters in a 
strongly unfavorable light, in which 
case they are advocating the 
segregating of gays from society. 
There are smaller factions mixed in 
there. The portr^ of a gsy character 
can be seen as for more AIDS fund¬ 
ing, or against more AIDS funding, 
for more legal rights for gays, or 
against more legal rights for gays. 
What it comes down to is: does it 
serve to make gays feel good about 
themselves and for straights to feel that 
th^ understand gays in an enlightened 
fashion, or does the portrayal make a 
gsy feel bad about themselves and 
make society look down upon g^s. 
That’s really all that a gay depiction 
can do.” 

MISSING IN ACTION 

Thus fer in this article, the majority 
of creators have shown a willingness 


and an openness to creating or writing 
gay cjiaracters. Yet, the number of g^ 
characters in comics, although grow¬ 
ing slightly, is minimal. With so much 
felicitousness towards gays, why are 
there so few gay characters? 

“Too often in comics,” says Mark 
Evanier, “we deal in a world that is 
not the real world, but is the world 
that is postulated by other comics 
from the same company. There are 
some people who cannot write a story 
about gay characters because they 
never saw Gardner Fox do it. It’s 
something very new, and the only 
thing they can do is make token 
references to it, which is of very little 
value in the grand scheme of life! 
Some writers have nothing to say 
about gays, other than to make them 
another persecuted minority, which 
comics abound in.” 

“There’s also a question of whether 
or not there’s a market for gay com¬ 
ics,” continues Evanier. “Howard 
Cruse has found one, so obviously 
there’s one there, but there’s a ques¬ 
tion of whether there’s much of a 
market beyond that. There’s probably 
a large section of the population that 
would look on gay-them^ comics the 
same w^ they look on westerns, i.e. 
‘I don’t care about this.’ That’s not 
necessarily a bad attitude. If that were 
the only problem gays had in this 
world, they’d be in a lot better shape. 
Right now, there’s very little in comics 
that wants to deal with heterosexual 
love, much less homosexual love. 
There’s interest in heavy emotional 
problems, but not so much on one-to- 
one relationships. They rosy not be the 
time or place to deal with the issue, 
because of audience indifference, 
rather than audience hostility.” 

“I don’t think it’s a conscious choice 
to ignore gays,” reiterates John 
Ostrander, “I just think it’s something 
creators haven’t attended to. If you’ve 
been brought up anywhere near the 
sixties, then you’ve got some of that 
‘raised consciousness’ about blacks in 
society. There’s none of that for gays. 


Hopey “jigs” Maggie in Low and Rockets #18: “After all, she’s entitled to her turn.” 



Gays in comics may be threatening to 
creators.” 

“I probably have—and most 
heterosexual people I know have—a 
fear of gays,” says artist/writer Tim 
Truman, “whether they or I admit it 
or not. By their fear, they have a pre¬ 
judice. That prejudice might come out 
in subtle ways in my stuff that I might 
not be aware of, and it may come out 
in other creators’ materii as well. 

“There’s always a distrust of ‘the 
other side,’ or lifestyles that differ 
from your own. Anytime you’re deal¬ 
ing with a culture, or a belief system, 
or a lifestyle, that differs from your 
own, there is obviously going to be 
some discrimination, or you would 
probably have accepted or be involv¬ 
ed in that lifestyle yourself. 

“I think there are a lot of pre¬ 
judices,” Truman concludes, “that 
are fostered by creators, that the 
creators themselves may not even be 
aware of. If they examine their own 
stuff, they might see that they were 
there.” 

In his own book. The Prowler, for 
instance, though Truman sees the 
parallels between the Prowler’s rela¬ 
tionship with Scott (as well as Batman 
and Robin’s) to an Edwardian gay 
ideal of having a subserviant houseboy 
(not necessarily for sex), he feels he 
could or would probably never deal 
with that in a series. “I’m not par¬ 
ticularly afraid of the reaction. If I 
wanted to do it, I would do it. But I 
realize there is a lot of overt prejudices 
against gays and even blacks. There 
are so many prejudices in comics, that 
any time you portray blacks or gays 
or anyone who’s been traditionally 
discriminated against, it’s going to 
hurt your sales. I’m not saying that it 
should be that way—it shouldn’t. I’d 
be a fool though, to think otherwise. 
Comics are still supposed to be such 
a squeaky-clean m^ium. If I were 


doing this in a mainstream work such 
as a novel or something, and a story 
presented itself to write about gay 
people, I would have no qualms what¬ 
soever about doing it. If I felt strongly 
enough about it in a comic book 
series, and wanted to have the main 
character be gay. I’d do it, but I’d have 
to realize that it probably wouldn’t sell 
too well. You’d probably hate that, and 
I’d probably hate that, but that’s the 
way it is.” 

“As an editor at Eclipse,” s^s Fred 
Burke, “I have not seen any stories 
about gay characters cross my desk. 
I don’t think that it’s because anybody 
doesn’t particularly want to create a 
gay character or bemuse I wouldn’t let 
a gay character into print. I think that 
people just aren’t creating gay 
characters. I think that people create 
characters from their own lives. I met 
Quentin Crisp and was shaken. 
Shaken enough that a character came 
out of it. If other writers meet homo¬ 
sexuals or lesbians that shake them up 
a bit, or just leap into their minds as 
fiction, those characters might get 
created, either good or bad. Like the 
Hulk story years ago, things can 
happen in a negative way as well. For 
people to create characters, they have 
to have an experience to create from. 
If they don’t have that experience, 
they’re either not going to create them 
or they’re going to create one that’s 
an out-and-out fabrication and it’s not 
going to work. Real life is the best 
source to draw from.” 

Mike Grell, while not worried 
about reaction to his work, does 
acknowledge the possibility that a gay 
character could conceivably hurt 
sales. “Personally, I don’t give a damn 
if someone’s offended me doipg a 
gay character in my book. If they’re 
going to be offended, let them not buy 
the book. The limits that I set are set 
by myself, and they’re bound ty my 


limits of good taste considering the 
audience, the storyline, and the intent 
of the story. If someone tells me I can’t 
do this in their book. I’ll say ‘Go to 
hell! I’ll take the story to someone 
else.’ That’s a peculiar privilege I 
share with few other writer/artists in 
the medium. If those of us who do 
enjoy those freedoms can make in¬ 
roads for the industry to gain accept¬ 
ance of storylines that are different 
from what’s traditionally done in 
comics, we almost have a duty to do 
it. I do think that if maybe the editors, 
or the publishers, or even the writers 
have the perception that featuring a 
gay character in their book would 
decrease the saleability and market¬ 
ability of their book in some areas, 
they would tend to stay away from it. 
At least in my readership, I haven’t 
had that problem. It may be that my 
books are reaching a more mature or 
informed readership, people who are 
capable of self-directed thought, as 
opposed to having their opinions 
influenced ly someone else.” 

“I do think though, that the lack of 
gays in comics is partly a case of 
prejudice by omission,” continues 
Grell. “People would rather not fecc 
the existence of something or would 
rather not deal with it, so they don’t. 
They just ignore it, and pretend it 
doesn’t exist at all. Other reasons 
could be a fear of reprisal from dealers 
or distributors who won’t carry your 
books, or moms and dads getting up 
in arms for what they see to be a cor¬ 
ruption of their children.” 

“I think we’re deluding ourselves if 
we think this is a very liberal society,” 
says Howard Cruse. “This is a very 
homophobic and racist society. It is 
a society that is very anti-sexual in a 
strange kind of way. They love to play 
around with titillating aspects of sex, 
and show nudity, and do little adoles¬ 
cent takes on sexual innuendo. This 



In The Prowler creator Tim Truman sees the relationship similar to the Edwardian gay ideal of having a subsen/ient houseboy. 
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Revealing homophobic fantasies? Panels from Yummy Fur #9 by Chester Brown. 


is also a society that is terribly anxious 
to deny the notion that sex is some¬ 
thing healthy and fun. The people who 
pay the money to publish comics, 
assuming they’re more enlightened 
and are not sexophobic or homo- 
phobic, are afraid they’ll get terrible 
reactions from parents whose kids 
would see the comics. They’re afraid 
of whether their toys would sell—if 
their Batman doll would sell if there’d 
been a comic in which he said nice 
things about gay people or something. 
There’s just a great tendency for 
people to play it safe, particularly if 
there’s big money involved. It’s no sur¬ 
prise to me that you’re not seeing a 
lot of guts being displayed in terms of 
cutting out the bullshit and showing 
the world how it really is.” 

SAVING THE CHILDREN 

Part of the reason comics seem reluc¬ 
tant to deal with the issue of gays is 
to “save the children,” or at least to 
save the publishers from the wrath of 
irate parents. But isn’t that attitude a 
hypocritical excuse for not feeing 
issues? Or is it an honest answer to 
an image comic publishers have of a 
portion of their target audience—the 
young portion? 

“It could be argued,” says John 
Ostrander, “that the perceived audi¬ 
ence of comics has always been the 
young, white, middle-class boy. I think 
the reality of that has changed. If, as 
most of us would like to see, comics 
are to be perceived by the outside 
world as an art form, then we have to 
reconceptualize the audience we’re 
writing for. Maybe the audience has 
changed, but our attitudes haven’t.” 

Marv Wolfman agrees, adding “Un¬ 
til recently, comics did not attempt to 
do anything more than be simple 
entertainment. You didn’t focus on the 
issue of sexuality in the types of kids’ 
comics that were published until very 
recently.” 

“Despite recent striking innova¬ 
tions,” says Doug Moench, “the major 
Code-Approved books are still, at 
their core, mote conservative than teal 
life. Especially with sexual things. I 
know that being gay is not just sex¬ 
ual, but it’s the thing that most springs 
to mind when you think of gay 
characters in a comic book. You may 
have the Code or the traditional values 
screaming in the back of your mind, 
and you say ‘Whoa, better not touch 
that.’ If you do buck those values, you 
can do either a crusading, relevant 
story for gays, or the way I prefer to 
approach it, which is that th^ ate just 
a part of life. There they ate. 

“I think some writers don’t even 
think about doing gay characters, and 
when they do, they m^ find that it’s 
too hard to address that feet without 


running into trouble. It’s just easier 
not to do it. Maybe it hasn’t occurred 
to some of them that they could do a 
gay character.” 

“The audience is controlling some 
writers,” says Tim Truman. “We’re 
still suppos^ to be a squeaky-clean, 
healthy medium. I’m not saying that 
homosexual relationships are not 
healthy. I am saying that’s an unfor¬ 
tunate misconception of much of the 
comics’ reading audience, especially 
as you get into the mainstream fens 
where it’s mosdy adolescents. They’re 
growing up with their own whole set 
of sexual frustrations themselves. 
Some people just don’t outgrow that, 
whether they’re creators or readers. It 
seems there’s a lot that creators and 
readers don’t grow out of. That’s part 
of the magic behind their ability to 
create alt these fantastic chracters and 
worlds. Unfortunately, I think there’s 
a lot of holdovers of things they don’t 
necessarily want to confront, especial¬ 
ly sexual stuff.” 

Thking Truman’s point further, a gay 
art director discusses comics’ reader¬ 
ship. “In comics, you’re pretty much 
dealing with people who are usually 
between the ages of eleven and twenty- 
one, so 1 think the deck is stacked 
against gay characters. It’s a younger 
audience, and it’s primarily male. If 
that doesn’t sound like there would be 
a problem towards having gay char¬ 
acters, I don’t know what would. That 
may sound sarcastic, but it’s also 
realistic.” 

“I think that many writers ate just 
hiding behind the safety of protecting 
the children,” says a gay writer. 
“Thq'’te trying to play it safe, and not 
offend anybody. You can’t please all 
of the people all of the time, and if 
you don’t do something new or contro¬ 
versial in your story, what’s the point 
of doing a story? Besides, kids know 
a lot more about gays now than they 


ever have before, thanks to AIDS and 
the media.” 

Indeed, one positive thing some feel 
has come out of the AIDS crisis is the 
factor that just about anyone of any age 
is aware that there are homosexu^s in 
the world. An adolescent trying to 
come to grips with their feelings about 
their own sexuality, at least knows that 
there are other people out there like 
him or her. Not only has AIDS 
broadened the issue, but various other 
media events concerning gays have 
become common. After School 
Specials for kids have dealt with 
homosexuality, and not a month goes 
that the subject of some movie-of- 
the-week isn’t g^s. Children call each 
other “feggot” and “queer,” most of 
them knowing foil well what the word 
means. In today’s society, it is next to 
impossible for school-aged children 
not to know what the word “gay” 
means. 

Thus, it is strange that a medium 
intended for school-aged children up 
would be so deeply fearful of intro¬ 
ducing concepts of which most 
children are alr^y aware. More fear¬ 
ful for some than dealing with 
children or parents however, is the 
thought of dealing with gay people 
themselves, especially gay people in 
the comics industry. 

INDUSTRIAL GAYS 

Despite the common misconception 
that “all gays are mote artistic and 
sensitive,” the comic book industry 
has a relatively small number of gays 
working in it—at least gays that are 
willing to be open about it. But does 
it matter to a writer if the artist is gay, 
or to an artist if the writer is gay? Do 
gay colorists use mote foschia and 
mauve? Put bluntly, do the straight 
creators care if their co-workers are 
gay? 
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“I don’t think it matters if someone’s 
gay, unless it has to do with inner- 
office politics,” says Mike Grell. “If 
someone in the industry were in a 
controlling position, and was a 
narrow-mind^, homophobic individ¬ 
ual, it’s possible that they would 
eliminate or refuse a job to someone 
who was gay or perceived to be gay. 
In terms of the talent in the industry, 
I don’t care who the guy is, or what 
he is. I don’t care if he’s a two-headed 
Chinaman with purple polka-dots. If 
he can draw or write, he’s got the job. 
In publishing, that should be the only 
criteria. If a man or woman has talent, 
then there’s no reason for not hiring 
them.” 

“I’m not a gay writer. I’m a writer 
who happens to be gay,” says one gay 
writer (or is that one writer who’s 
gay?). Another writer agrees, but 
adds, “I don’t mind being labelled as 
a gay writer, as long as that isn’t my 
box, my little home that people can 
stick me in and tuck away onto a shelf. 
I never have sex with my scripts, so 
except for my perceptions, feelings, 
and thought processes, my gayness 
does not enter into rtiy writing. There’s 
a lot more to me than gay, but I am 
that as well.” 

“I don’t mind working with gays,” 
says Keith Giffen. “I don’t even mind 
working with a Jehovah’s Witness, but 
if they start throwing pamphlets at me, 
that’s a different story. It’s like you’re 
that way. I’m this way, and he’s that 
way. Everything cleat? Okay, let’s get 
down to business.” 

“I do feel a certain kinship when I 


work with other gay creators,” says 
one gay artist, “but I don’t feel it’s any 
different than when the creative rela¬ 
tionship is going well with a straight 
creator. There are those familiar 
chords and thoughts, and something 
there that works. It’s kind .of like 
magic. If it works, it works, and if it 
doesn’t, too bad. On another point, for 
some reason—and this may be me 
stereotyping—there is a certain 
amount of identification with the 
e^pism that I find as a fiuniliar chord 
with gay creators. Especially with the 
super-hero element, there’s a certain 
amount of wish-fulfillment about 
being different that I think is identifi¬ 
able to being homosexual. There’s 
something that keeps you different 
from society, even though you func¬ 
tion within it.” 

“It wouldn’t matter if someone I 
worked with was gay,” says Tim 
Truman, “as long as they can draw or 
write or whatever. I couldn’t say ‘No 
I won’t work with you because you’re 
gay. As a matter of feet, I am working 
with a gay person right now, but I 
don’t know if that’s common know¬ 
ledge or not. That’s for them to 
decide. I’ve never heard them s^ ‘By 
the way. I’m gay,’ in a crowd, which 
I have heard my wife’s uncle do. I can’t 
see sexual preference, particularly a 
healthy sexual preference, as having 
any particular bearing on whether or 
not I’d work with someone. I don’t 
consider homosexuality an unhealthy 
sexual preference. If somebody wants 
to love someone else, I don’t give a 
shit if it’s a man or a woman.” 


A gay editor was asked the same 
question as the rest, with a twist. 
Would he give preference to a gay 
creator over a straight creator for a 
job? “I would never choose to hire 
someone on the basis of whether they 
were gay or not. I strictly look at the 
work involved. I will tell you that if 
someone were outright maliciously 
homophobic in my presence, they 
would not work for me again.” 

A femous gay comic artist answer¬ 
ing a similar question, laughed before 
answering “I don’t have any preference 
in that area. I’m not a heterophobe!” 

Marv Wolfman, quoting Stan Lee, 
says that may people in the industry 
feel; that a creator’s personal life does 
not influence one’s willingness to 
work with them “Stan Lee always said 
that he’d work with Adolf Hitler if 
Hitler could draw well! I sort of prac¬ 
tice that. It doesn’t really matter. No 
one’s going to come on to me or 
anything, but if they did I would just 
say ‘No thank you.’ It doesn’t happen. 
It doesn’t work like that. I don’t come 
on to all the women I work with. I’ve 
always had a problem with why people 
are concerned. There’s always that 
problem with gay male teachers at 
school; you have to watch out for your 
sop. Well, if you have a heterosexual 
male teacher, don’t you have to watch 
out for your daughter then? What’s the 
difference? They’re ordinary people, 
they just have a different sexual 
interest than me. I can’t understand 
what the problem is.” 

BUFFOONS, BIGOTS, 
AND BASHERS 

Once again, the creators quoted seem 
to have no problem with, or working 
with gay creators. Yet, discrimination 
has been practiced by some in the 
industry, at least in terms of gay 
characters. The question is, is there 
homophobia within the industry 
towards its gay creators^ 

“Yeah,” says Tim Truman, “I hear 
my share of gay jokes at conventions. 
A lot of it is what I think is pl^fiil 
prejudice. It’s kind of a playful 
anymosity that is very hurtful, but 
isn’t in keeping with their personalities 
otherwise. They might be ve^ sensi¬ 
tive people outside of that situation. 
It’s hurtful in the overall scheme of 
things, but it’s not really meant as pure 
hatred. There’s prejudices all over this 
industry. I’ve know people within the 
industry who seem fixated with gays 
and make a lot of homosexual jokes. 
One guy in the Kubert School, (now 
in the industry) had rather fescistic 
tendencies. Remember when the guy 
went into a gay bar in New York and 
machined-gunned everybody down? 
This guy was all for that. I was 
immediately repulsed. I could see this 


Happiness about to be shattered in Green Arrow #5 by Grell, Hannigan and Giordano. 
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Gay Comix #3, “Castroids,” by Robert Triptow. Unless they get to know gay people, says Howard Cruse, straight people ai 
going to portray gays from “an outsider’s view.” 


artist, particularly at that age, being 
one of Hitler’s little Brownshirts.” 

Speaking of a famous World War 11 
figure, one bisexual female artist 
recently ran into some surprising 
homophobia at a convention. “I was 
looking at this new comic that’s com¬ 
ing out called The Desen Peach. He’s 
the Desert Fox’s (Rommel) younger 
gay brother. It’s being done by Donna 
Barr with Thoughts & Images, and 
they were showing it around. Most of 
the people were really supportive, I 
guess because it’s a comedy and they 
can relax. There were other artists in 
the industry who actually came up and 
said that they’d use their influence in 
the industry to shut that comic down 
if they could. They found it offensive 
because it was both gay and Nazi. 
They were very serious about trying 
to get them not to publish it!” 

The same bisexual female found 
that comics actually have too much of 
“an abundance of heterosexuality. I’m 
&irly reasonable-looking and in my 
twenties. At the conventions in New 
York, I’ve just been drooled over by 
the other professionals. Especially the 
Marvel guys. It was amazing. It was 
enough to make me want to go back 
to ladies for a while!” 

“I’ve seen some homophobia within 
the industry,” says cat yronwode, “but 
I see homophobia down at the super¬ 
market, too. 

“In the industry, it’s only been 
inso&r as certain people who publish 
comics who take it upon themselves 
to be the guardian of the morality of 
youth. I find that out of line. To find 
it in the comics world is not shock¬ 
ing. I know from personal experience 
that there is a certain prejudice against 
gays in the comics industry, similar to 
any cross-section of workers. I know, 
for that reason, that there are a lot of 
comic writers and artists who conceal 
their sexual identity for the purposes 


of getting ahead. This is not much dif¬ 
ferent from the ’30s and ’40s where 
the Jews in comics changed their 
names, such as Jack Kirby. Anybody 
who comes from a group that is 
oppressed or despised, has to make 
what adjustments they can to get a job. 

“I thought that comics in the ’80s 
were ready to join the real world until 
I heard, through a rumor mill, about 
the quota on g^s at Marvel, and about 
the character in Alpha Flight who 
retroactively didn’t die of AIDS. 
When I heard that rumor, I didn’t 
understand what Marvel had to prove 
by being so repressive and anti-human 
in their approach. Surely they must 
know that a lot of their creators are 
gay, and that this puts a lot of undue 
pressure on those people to keep on 
with a status quo which is harmldl to 
their own best interests. 1 don’t 
understand it, and it’s not my fight in 
that sense. I’m not gay, but as a 
woman I’ve seen the same thing hap¬ 
pen, and as a Jew I’ve seen the same 
thing happen. From that standpoint at 
least, I want to say that anybody who 
feels they need the hand of solidarity 
extended to them. I’m ready to extend 
it, and I think everybody here at 
Eclipse is. What is reported to have 
happened at Marvel can be overcome 
if people get together. I don’t think that 
it’s necessary for the industry to work 
under that kind of totalitarian guide¬ 
lines.” 

Cat pauses, before adding, “The 
rumors about Marvel did go back a 
while. I’ve not heard anything about 
that currently. The change in the per¬ 
sonnel, which happened when Jim 
Shooter left, may have caused more 
sane, more compassionate, and more 
commercially-oriented people to 
rethink that policy.” 

One concrete example of homo¬ 
phobia came when cat yronwode sent 
in a “Fit to Print” column to Comics 


Buyers Guide, shortly after Alan Light, 
had sold it to Krause Enterprises and 
Don and Maggie Thompson had taken 
over as editors. “I had reviewed Gay 
Comix every time an issue came out, 
and wrote a review when issue 
came out. I was told that the review 
would be completely excised because 
Chester Krause believed homosexual¬ 
ity was ‘an abomination in the sight 
of the Lord.’ Don and Maggie were 
not the ones who did this. They were 
very shocked as well. I know now that 
th^ have changed that policy, and thq' 
can mention gays. At that time though, 
comics by gays with a gay topic were 
not to be reviewed. I want to make it 
clear that it was not Don and Maggie’s 
fault, and I’m not angry at Krause, 
even though it was an insane policy. 
They’ve reversed themselves, and in 
the spirit of forgiveness and coopera¬ 
tion, let bygones be bygones.” 

“At First Comics,” says one gay 
inker, “there was one man who work¬ 
ed in a business capacity who was 
openly gay, who’s no longer there. 
\Yith fais guy, his acceptance was kind 
of a fifty-fifty split. Those of us who 
were gay or those who were straight- 
hip city people who had lots of gay 
friends or relatives—were okay with 
it. On the other hand, I felt that there 
was kind of a non-acceptance of all 
things peculiar or different. There 
were questions as to my sexuality, 
which was nobody’s fucking business 
as far as I was concerned. The AIDS 
scare has certainly not helped accep¬ 
tance of gay people, even though it’s 
not just a gay disease.” 

“I could have a fear for getting a job 
if I was fairly open,” continues the gay 
inker. “I wouldn’t go out there and say 
‘Yo, here I am and this is what I do 
and this is how I am.’ My gay ness is 
not an important functioning portion 
of my job. If I do my job, there should 
be no questions and no problems.” 
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“I think there’s as much homo¬ 
phobia within the comics industry as 
there is in most industries,” says Mark 
Evanier. “There are people in comics 
who are notoriously said to not like 
gays, not want them around, and not 
want them made into heroes.” Marv 
Wolfman agrees with Evanier, but 
adds that “Most of the independents 
don't have any problems with gays. 
Marvel has, I believe, stated that there 
are no gays in the Marvel Universe. 
DC doesn’t have any standards of that 
sort, and they’ll do whatever any 
specific writer they feel is important 
tells them he wants to do.” 

Despite Wolfman’s assertion, there 
have been instances of homophobic 
prejudices in the independent com¬ 
panies. One production manager, who 
chooses to remain anonymous, of a 
highly respected comic company 
relat^ the following incident: 

“I don’t think homophobia in the 
comics industry leads to gays being 
turned down for jobs or fired outright 
very often,” s^s the production 
manager. “But I think it can be a 
contributing factor in certain subtle— 
and not so subtle—ways.” 

“We used to have an art director 
who was a pretty vocal homophobe. 
We hired an assistant lor him, who 
turned out to be gay. He also turned 
out to be only maiginally competent. 
It was one of those knives-edge situa¬ 
tions: maybe his work would improve 
to the point where he was worth keep- 
ii^ on, m^be not. I talked it over with 
the art director, and he decided to fire 
him.” 

“Later, after the gay assistant had 
been fired, the art director confessed 
to me that his work had in fact shown 
a marked upswing and he probably 
could have been kept on—but that he 
felt uncomfortable working with a g^ 
assistant and had gone through with 
the firing regardless. I was shocked, 
of course, but there wasn’t much to be 
done at that point. You know, what do 
you do—call up the guy and say, Tm 
sorry, we accidentally fired you 
because you’re a homosexual. Can 
you come back?” 

“Of course, this is the same art 
director who once told me he didn’t 
want a black sharing a house with him 


because, and this is a pretty exact 
quote, T wouldn’t want him bringing 
his big buck friends over all the time.’ 
That art director no longer works for 
us, but he’s still in the industry.” 

“That’s pretty chilling,” the ptrxluc- 
tion manager concludes, “but let me 
emphasize that this is an extreme case; 
I’ve never come across anything like 
this before or since. The homophobes 
are out there, but there aren’t that 
many of them—as for as I know.” 

Some gay creators do not get work 
they-are eminently qualified for, seem¬ 
ingly by dint of the foct that they’re 
gay, although one gay artist was 
actually assigned an upcoming series 
because he drew such beautiful men. 

Other artists, like Howard Cruse, 
have been turned down for assign¬ 
ments. “Controversial cartoonists like 
myself,” says Cruse, “don’t get turned 
to by people who want drawings for 
their commercial products. There are 
certain kinds of advertising which, 
just by my raw skills, I would be 
perfect to do; yet, I don’t get those 
assignments. There’s an awareness 
that things that happen to cartoonists 
who are not controversial, don’t 
happen to me. I think that is partially 
bemuse I’m gay, and partially because 
I’m an undeiground cartoonist. 

“I think perhaps there’s some 
significance to the foct that I have 
never been invited to speak or be on 
a panel in ariy comic convention in the 
United States, after having been very 
much in comics since the early seven¬ 
ties. I’m well aware that most conven¬ 
tions are Marvel and DC-oriented. 
However, there are other people who 
are on the outer edges as much as I 
am, who are regular guests at cons. 
I think that if I were not gay, or not 
openly gay, the people who do con¬ 
ventions would not be so timid to say 
‘Let’s put him up on displ^ the wty 
we do art spiegleman or Dan O’Neil 
or Robert Crumb or anybody else.’ 
Crumb and spiegleman may be big¬ 
ger stars, but I’ve been doing work 
that is just a serious as theirs, and I 
just think the recognition foctor’s 
noticeable its absence. I can only 
react by styiiig ‘So what?’ I don’t want 
to be invited to any party I’m not 
wanted at.” 


“A gay friend of mine who worked 
for Marvel for a long time,” continues 
Cruse, “would tell me about the dfice 
bull sessions where thqf would sit 
around and tell fog jok^ or AIDS 
jokes. It’s probably no different from 
any office in any business. When 
people think there’s no one around 
who’s affected, they can let their hair 
down and have what th^ consider to 
be innocent fun. They may not realize 
that th^’re s^ing things that are hurt¬ 
ful to people who nuy hear them. 
They might be making an AIDS joke 
around someone whose best friend 
just died of AIDS.” 

One very famous and very popular 
comic artist, who is gty, has felt 
homophobia in the halls of Marvel 
and DC. “That I’m aware of, I’ve 
never lost a job or not gotten an 
assignment because somebody 
thought I was gay, but people have 
avoided me on a personal level. I was 
pretty well established within the 
industry, before it became general 
knowledge that I was g^. A lot of 
people already knew me, so they had 
some context in which to pigeonhole 
me when thqf found out. There’s a 
bunch of homophobic people up at 
Marvel and a whole bunch of homo- 
phobic people at DC, and I imagine 
other companies too.” 

“I think that the foct that we are 
anoiQfmous,” continues the gty artist, 
“and choose to remain anonymous at 
this time—in this article—is in itself, 
the strongest indication of where 
society is at right now, and how 
homophobic comics and the industry 
is, and can be. Obviously. If the 
industry was not homophobic, we 
would not be thinking twice about 
remaining anonymous. That is the 
biggest damnation of the industry, the 
foct that we still choose to remain 
anonymous at this time. That stys it 
all.” 

OPENING CLOSET 
DOORS 

Indeed, as the above-not-named artist 
says, the anonymosity of gay comic 
creators is perhaps the most damning 
statement about the comics industry’s 


Just an ordinary, average, everyday, dyke biker gang saving the world from aliens in Doug Moench and Paul Gulacy's S/as/i Maraud. 
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Robby and Rikki, from the book that shows how caring can openly make love: Waller and Worley’s Omaha, the Cat Dancer (#7). 


attitude. Even while working on this 
article, I had several gay creators 
refuse to speak with me—even 
anonymously—for fear of being 
“found out.” 

What has happened to that only 
openly gay cartoonist? And what is 
ahead for several other gay creators 
who are peeking out their own per¬ 
sonal closet doors into the expectant 
eyes of wondering ianboys? 

Openly gay creator Howard Cruse’s 
work is mainly seen in underground 
comics and the “real” publishing 
industry, although he is still thought 
of as a comic artist. Although his 
early work was not openly gay, his 
later work has made no move to hide 
his feelings, and in feet, draws on his 
life experiences. Cruse has become 
successful in a market which is, as all 
evidence indicates, is somewhat 
homophobic. 

“Among g^ readers, there’s a great 
sense of appreciation of the feet that 
someone was doing comics about the 
gay experience from a perspective of 
someone who is gay, and therefore 
knows what thQ'’te talking about. 
They’re much more personal, and 
much more based in the teal world as 
opposed to stories about stereotypical 
gays that ate frequently done non¬ 
gay comic creators. Gay people are 
happy to recognize their world instead 
of a manufectured stereotypcal world, 
if they’re comic fens at all.” 

“Among non-gsy readers, those 
who had problems with my work 
would not contact me about it,” con¬ 
tinues Cruse. “Early in the game, 
other comic artists would bring the 
subject up very gingerly at parties. 
You could tell they were feeling out 
whether this was something I was 
sensitive about. Once they saw it was 
a matter of feet, that I was not continu¬ 


ing to play games about reality, they 
seemed to relax.” 

Cruse’s situation is not quite mir¬ 
rored by that of another artist, this one 
comfortably ensconsed in the ‘super- 
star’ area of art in comics. “I think 
it all comes down to a question of 
economics; people don’t care if ^u’re 
gay or straight or black or white, as 
long as you can pull in readers. 

“The interesting question to me that 
I’ve wondered about, is, if I were to 
come out and let it be known to the 
general public that I’m gay, would 
Marvel and DC still use me? Would 
they still headline my name on a par¬ 
ticular book? As long as it’s kept 
within the industry, I think the bottom 
line is economics.” 

“I do think they’d pull my name if 
I came out,” continues the popular 
artist. “I certainly haven’t gotten any 
notion that Tom DeFalco or Dick 
Giordano, or whoever happens to be 
in charge at the moment, would back 
me. I’ve never gotten that feeling, so 
I don’t think there’s any reason to ex¬ 
pect that they would. I think people 
can be generally very homophobic 
and I would be a little leery of their 
reaction. I don’t know what their reac¬ 
tion will be. We’re going to find out 
eventually, when I do come out 
publicly. Wll see what happens then. 
By that time. I’ll probably be able to 
write my own ticket, and it won’t 
make any difference.” 

The fear of losing his Job is what 
makes this artist hide his r^ seif from 
people. “There’s a fear of losing the 
chance to do something that I really 
love. I could make a lot more money 
doing advertisements and book illus¬ 
trations, and I like doing that, but my 
first love is storytelling. The fear of 
losing that opportunity is part of the 
reason I don’t come out. Another 


reason is that I don’t want to be known 
as a ‘gay artist.’ I want to be known 
as a good artist. 1 don’t want to be 
stereotyped. I don’t want to be like 
Howard Cruse—sorry, Howard—and 
be known as just the gay artist. People 
immediately draw conclusions and 
stereotype you. 

“I think the problem for me is in 
the fear of being Judged.. .it’s the 
reaction to the homophobia. If socie¬ 
ty and if our culture were a little less 
uptight, people would not have to thnk 
twice about having a $ay character in 
a comic book, or in a story. They 
wouldn’t have to worry about ncluding 
a gay character because ‘Gasp! People 
might think I’m gay if I did that.’ It’s 
like this guy Michael Chabon who 
wrote this new book Mysteries From 
Pittsburgh. He was included in a two- 
page article in Newsweek or Time, as 
an up-and-coming young gay writer. 
Two days later, he’s on the Today 
Show, talking about his wife, making 
sure that everybody knows he’s not 
gay! The reason he has to go on the 
defensive is because everybody 
assumes that to write something gay 
is to mean that you are gay, and that 
there’s something wrong with being 
gay. If society did not put that pressure 
upon gay people, more people would 
do articles or stories on gays. I don’t 
think there’s a person alive who hasn’t 
had feelings about their own sex at 
some time. It would be hypocritical 
of someone to deny that. To not ex¬ 
plore your own feelings is one of the 
biggest sins anybody could conunit.” 

Does being gay have any influence 
on this artist’s ability and talent'? “I 
don’t know how to answer that. Would 
being a heterosexual artist have any 
influence on his or her work? It has 
to. There has to be some kind of a 
carry-over. What it is and how it 
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manifests itself. I’m not sure. Can you 
separate my sexuality from my artist 
sensibility? I don’t know. It has to 
affect me somewhere, somehow, but 
that’s not all. The fact that I’m male 
influences my work, as opposed to 
being female. It’s all part of a larger 
melting pot. As part of that larger pic¬ 
ture, my sexuality has to influence my 

“What I would really like to do in 
the industry is be able to be open 
about my life. I’d like to be able to 
come into the office and say ‘Oh shit, 
I had a really lousy weekend. My 
boyfriend and I broke up.’ Everybody 
else has that opportunity and that 
option. To me, that feels like a luxury. 
It is not something that is afforded to 
me. People are not solicitous because 
they know that I’m gay. On some level, 
they’re afraid, either because they 
think I don’t want to talk about it or 
because of their own homophobia. 
They steer away from me in the 
offices. Nobody ever asks me, ‘How 
was your weekend?’ It’s clearly 
because they don’t want to hear about 
it or because they’re not sure what I’m 
going to say.” 

“There are a lot of things about the 
industry that personify the ‘adoles¬ 
cence in arrest’—that I think harbor 
prejudice against homosexuality,” s^s 
a gay art director, who is only out to 
certain friends in the industry, even 
though the people around him claim 
to be ^mpathetic. “I wonder what can 
be done to change that. All I think I 
can do is to present myself to those 
people who know about me in the 
industry as a hard-working positive 
role-model. Just do my Job to the best 
of my ability, and bring whatever I can 
to it. If that makes me a positive 
individual in the industry, I feel it 
enhances my homosexuality. It will 
add to my personal mental stability 
and make me feel like a functioning 
part of the machine. If there’s 


something I can do to make it work 
better, that’s what I feel I can do as 
a gay creator. Set a good example.” 

On the lighter side, the same art 
director enjoys some of the stereotypes 
his job brings him. “Everyone thinks 
all art directors are gay anyhow, so I 
really don’t have to hide anything, do 
I? Besides which, I started out as a 
colorist, and everyone knows gay-boys 
have a real good aptitude towards 
color. They like to use tasteful shades 
of mauve,” he laughs. 

STRUGGLES AHEAD 

Perhaps what is so threatening about 
gays in comics, is the fact that many 
of the readers (and/or creators) may 
be struggling with their own sexuality. 
Experimentation and mixed-up feel¬ 
ings are all a part of adolescence, and 
younger readers may react strongly if 
they perceive that “gay” is wrong. 

The most homophobic people are 
usually those who cannot admit to 
themselves or anyone else, the attrac¬ 
tions and desires which they have. 
Thus, they strike out at those who are 
comfortable and happy with their 
homosexuality, and th^ are constandy 
trying to prove their own (perhaps par¬ 
tially false) heterosexuality. 

“Some readers may just need to see 
a good role model of a gay man or a 
lesbian, to come to grips with their 
feelings,” says one gay writer. “How 
easy it would be to ‘come out’ 
politically, for instance, if any one of 
the last three President of the United 
States’ children would admit that they 
were gay. All three (Ford, Carter, 
Reagan) have sons who are gay (or at 
least have been photographed fiequen- 
ting gay establishments), yet none of 
them will admit it. If, in comics. 
Green Lantern admitted he was gay 
and was accepted by all of his friends, 
wouldn’t that go farther towards 
building a positive gay role model for 


gay youth than veiled pro-gay or 
blatant homophobic attitudes?” 

“Comics with gay characters can 
really help some adolescents,” says a 
bisexual female artist. “That’s when 
most of attitudes are formed. You’re 
coming out of everything your folks 
tell you, and coming into the things 
you tell yourself. I think it’s fair to 
have gays in comics, because it’s one 
out of every ten. For God’s sake, 
they’re normal, natural people! They 
just have different lifestyles. I think 
the world is going to have to get used 
to it. There’s no reason for anyone to 
hide anymore. It’s time to realize 
people are different. Some people will 
want to drink, some people won’t want 
to drink, some people will want to go 
to college, some people won’t want to 
go to college, some people will want 
members of the opposite sex, some 
people won’t. If they’d just treat gays 
as part of the population, things would 
be a lot better for everyone.” 

“I think that the best thing gay 
characters [in] comics can do for 
readers besides broaden some 
horizons,” says a gay art director, “is 
something I’ve found as both a former 
fan and a professional. There are 
people both reading the books and 
working in the industry who are strug¬ 
gling with the question themselves— 
they are homosexual. I feel it would 
help that individual more than it 
would help the straight community. If 
there’s a young kid out there who’s 
reading a comic book, who’s thinking 
about themselves and their own homo¬ 
sexuality, and they saw a positive role 
model, it would help out that individ- 
_ual. I can’t speak for someone who’s 
straight. I would hope that it would 
help them understand something new 
as well.” 

“I don’t know if a particular type 
of gsy character is needed,” says a gay 
inker. “I just feel that there’s an 
attitude toward the lifestyle that needs 
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to be portrayed in a more realistic 
fashion. It needs to be be looked upon 
as more normal or somewhat more 
acceptable. I don’t think the stereo¬ 
types are harmful, but if that’s the 
only manner in which gays exist, it 
can be damaging. If it causes 
somebody who is not normally expos¬ 
ed to gays to perceive us as only being 
‘that way,’ it is harmful.” 

Howard Cruse compares the inclu¬ 
sion of many different types of gay 
characters to the different types of 
Italian characters in the movie 
Moonstruck “That was a look at 
Italian-American culture, but the 
characters were not all one sort. There 
were lots of different types of 
characters. If you had shown any of 
those characters in another setting 
besides their home, and mixed them 
into the world, they would still have 
been colorful interesting characters. 
You would not have had to say much 
about their being Italian. I think that 
gay people should be recognized as a 
part of the reality everyone lives in in 
real life, and thus reflect them into 
comics.” 

Cruse continues. “You don’t need 
to s^ to yourself, ‘I’m going to create 
a gay character, therefore I’m going 
to do this particular thing.’ You just 
create characters. It’s simply a matter 
of recognizing that statistic^ly one out 
of every ten people is gay. If you do 
comics where everybody is straight, 
you’re simply not presenting the world 
as it is, and you’re doing harm by en¬ 
couraging another generation into 
thinking that the gay person is 
extremely rare or unusual, and not 
their grocer or aunt or uncle or 
brother or sister or teacher or the guy 
that fixes their stereo or whatever. 
You’re encouraging people to think 
that the gay person is this very special, 
unusual thing that you have to create 
some specific character for, as oppos¬ 
ed to just having some characters in 
your story be gay. It may not be per¬ 
tinent to the action scenes, but if you 
have private scenes, they might be 
with or dating somebody of their own 
sex. If you want to explore the gay 
subculture—the bars, or people taking 
care of people with AIDS, or a gay 
biking club—then you’re going to 
obviously bring in more of the par¬ 
ticulars and peculiarities of the gay 
subculture. I think that would be a 
nice broadening thing to have in 
comics occasionally, and it would 
raise readers’ consciousness. For the 
most part, a close examinaton of the 
g^ culture may not be something that 
straight readers have a great deal of 
interest in, just as people who aren’t 
black aren’t going to want to know all 
the ins and outs of the black experi¬ 
ence. That doesn’t mean that you 
couldn’t do it every now and then 
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though, and have some interesting 
stories.” 

“Another really important point is 
that I think that right now, among 
straight people, there’s a great deal of 
AIDS anxiety going on,” says Cruse. 
“This causes them to need to do 
something about AIDS, to say the 
word, to have a character with AIDS. 
The gay people that I know went 
through their dose of AIDS anxiety in 
the early ’80s when the nature of the 
epidemic became apparent and they 
realized it was really going to affect 
their lives and kill their friends. At 
that time, gay people were unable to 
talk about anything else. Now many 
gay people have learned how to deal 
with the fact that a crisis is going on. 
By now it’s become productive. At 
first, it was just a matter of looking 
the monster in the eye. I think that the 
straight world is now doing that. 

“By having a character have AIDS, 
it’s a vicarious way of confronting 
your own mortality and deciding what 
you’re going to do about it and how 
it’ll impact your life. People who write 
fiction will have a tendency to throw 
AIDS into the picture, regardless of 
whether there is any good reason to 
do so, and frequently regardless of 
whether they know enough to do so 
sensitively. Therefore we have to be 
watchful that we don’t soon have a 
bunch of insensitive or ignorant AIDS 
stories proliferating.” 

FUTURE SOLUTIONS 

“There are two sides to this contro¬ 
versy,” says Mark Evanier. “You can 
look at gays as a social issue, or you 
can look at them as a personal issue. 
There’s the questions of the political 


applications of gays in society. I think 
the social and political issue can be 
dealt with in comics, and most of the 
attempts have been on that level. 
Much work can be done in that area. 

“As far as the personal issue of 
homosexual love, I think probably the 
industry is even more ill-equipp^ to 
deal with that than they are to deal 
with heterosexual love. I have seen 
very little in comics in the last fifteen 
years that has struck me as an honest 
relationship between a man and a 
woman. If gay ronuinces are depicted 
with the same lack of sensitivity, we 
will have managed to alienate every¬ 
one from all forms of sexuality! 
Learning about love from comic 
books is a lot like going to the Joan 
Rivers Charm School. There’s a vast 
gap there of expertise. Maybe we’ll see 
it as just another kind of love story, 
if DC ever decides to publish Boy's 
Romances.” 

“I think, for the general inclusion 
of gay characters,” says Mike Grell, 
“we’re seeing the beginning of a trend 
toward representing people as people 
are, instead of a stereotypical view of 
what society is, or a small section of 
society. I think with stories that are 
more firmly rooted in the real world, 
you’ll see more gays appear because 
they are a part of population. I don’t 
think the AIDS problem will 
necessarily deter the inclusion of g^s 
in comics. In feet, that opens up many 
interesting storylines. 

“To do comics that profess to be 
rooted in the real world and ignore 
gays is being felse to your readers, and 
felse to yourself. The problem is just 
as ridiculous as excluding Italians in 
comics or something. Who is going 
to be offended if you portray the 
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character in an honest manner? If 
you’re representing the whole societal 
group one character, you’d better 
be very careful though. If you want 
to portray the strengths, that’s fine. If 
you want to portray the weaknesses, 
that’s fine too, but there should be a 
counter-balance. If you do this with 
only one character, you should try and 
provide a balance within them—show 
the pluses and the minuses.” 

“I feel that the situations with gays 
in comics will eventually reflect the 
real world,” says one gay writer. “As 
more and more people come out of the 
closet in the real world, more and 
more comic characters will come out. 
Comics are, in that way, an accurate 
reflection of reality. Although you’re 
not seeing ten percent of the characters 
in comics being g^ right now, I think 
you’re seeing a handful of openly gay 
characters in comics.” 

Another popular gay artist agrees, 
but thinks “that the place to start with 
a gay character would be in a group 
setting. I think it would be a mistake 
to try and put a book out with a gay 
character as the sole character. People 
need to see what gay people are like 


in the context of society, and therefore 
a group would be a metaphor for 
society. M^be Steve Englehart is try¬ 
ing to do that with The New Guar¬ 
dians, although I don’t think it’s going 
to work in his case. In relation to 
comics, that would be my suggestion.” 

The same artist pauses thoughtfully 
for a moment before adding “I think 
that I should do something, or all the 
other many Gsy Anonymous Artists— 
these G.A.A.’s should. We could do 
stories from our personal lives, about 
what it’s like growing up gay, about 
what it’s like to be gay, or what it’s 
like to work in comics and be gay. 
There are certainly a lot of areas 
where that could be done. Fanta- 
graphics would certainly do some¬ 
thing like that. Raw! would publish 
something like that. There’s obviously 
places where you could get printed.” 

Perhaps this (unfortunately) unnam¬ 
ed artist is correct in stating that it will 
be up to the gay creators to make 
advances for gays in comics. Perhaps 
also though, it is up to the comic com¬ 
panies themselves, and the editorial 
departments therein, to create a 
climate where not only can gay 


creators feel comfortable, but any 
creator can feel comfortable creating 
gay characters. 

In any artistic field, it is unfortunate 
when creators feel that their creative 
visions have been stifled for whatever 
reason. As a representative micro¬ 
cosm of the real world, the comics 
industry can attempt to excuse away 
its harmful prejudices, but in the end, 
they will be just as harmful, and just 
as prejudiced. 

This article is the first major treatise 
or discussion on gays in comics. As 
all beginnii^s, it has started with litde. 
With luck and humanistic understand¬ 
ing, future comic reading generations 
will be able to look back on the sick 
and ignorant prejudices the same way 
most current readers look back at 
Frederick Wertham’s. 

It has been stated before that EC 
Comics, a socially responsible com¬ 
pany long before their time, did not 
do any stories on gays because they 
were invisible at the time. At that 
time, much more so than now, g^s 
were hiding out from an intolerant 
public. Times have changed and many 
attitudes have, but to damn much of 
the progress comics have been said to 
have made, I only need bring up this 
point; just one single comic creator 
interviewed in this article felt strongly 
enough about his own personal 
freedoms to openly express his homo¬ 
sexuality. 

For comics to truly grow, they must 
become tolerant of all healthy facets 
of society. For an industry which 
makes its living detailing the adven¬ 
tures of aliens, psychopaths, mutants, 
super-“heroes,” and mythological 
characters to ignore homosexuals is 
ludicrous, and a sad testament of 
exactly what kind of tolerance for 
personal freedoms and expressions we 
really practice. 

Our “heroes” strike back against a 
skewed society, completely different 
yet too similar to ours. Until we fight 
back against the oppression and sup¬ 
pression of all minorities, gays includ¬ 
ed, we will always be shackled by our 
own skewed society. 

None of us are free until all of us 
are free. • 
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STRIP AIDS USA: 
The Making of 
^^-Beneflt Book 



by Peter Sanderson 

I n recent years a number of comics 
and portfolios of comic art have 
been done to raise money for different 
causes. The most recent of these is 
Strip AIDS USA, a collection of work 
well over one hundred artists deal¬ 
ing with the subject of AIDS, done as 
a benefit book for the Shanti Founda¬ 
tion, which cares for people afflicted 
with this terrible and lethal disease. 

Co-edited by Trina Robbins, Robert 
Triptow, and Bill Sienkiewicz and 
published by Ron Turner of Last 
Gasp, Strip AIDS USA is a 136-page 
trade paperback book that will be 
distribute to both direct sales comics 
stores and to regular bookstores as 
well. Strip AIDS USA was inspired by 
the original Strip AIDS, a collection 
of work by British cartoonists, most 
of which deal with the subject of 
AIDS, that was edited by Don Melia 
and Lionel Gracey-Whitman and was 
a benefit book to raise money for the 
London Lighthouse, a support organi¬ 


zation for people with AIDS. The 
British Strip AIDS book is being 
distributed in the United States Last 
Gasp. 

Strip AIDS USA will benefit the 
Shanti Foundation. “We figured there 
was a lot being done for AIDS 
research,” Trina Robbins explains. 
“We wanted to do something for 
people with AIDS right now. And so 
we picked the Shanti Foundation 
because they work for people with 
AIDS one-on-one. They provide food," 
they provide housing, they provide 
counseling.” 

Strip AIDS USA originated last 
September when Trina Robbins and 
Bill Sienkiewicz attended the United 
Kingdom Comic Arts Convention in 
London, at which there was an exhibit 
of art from the original British Strip 
AIDS book. “I had heard they were 
going to do a book on AIDS, and then 
they said the Strip AIDS exhibit was 
up there, and I said, this I’ve got to 
see,” says Trina. “I had this feeling 
even before I looked that this was 


something that we in America should 
be doing, too. I went up and looked 
at it, and I spoke with Don and 
Lionel, and I was very inspired. I 
knew that we should do something 
like this. In fact, I knew we had to do 
it. And I’d learned from doing Hbmen 
in the Comics, that if you really think 
something should get done, the only 
way to do it is to do it yourself. It was 
as simple as that.” 

Bill Sienkiewicz had contributed a 
piece of his own for the British Strip 
AIDS book and, he says, “I thought 
it would be a nice thing to see if there 
was any way to get American artists 
to help out in what I thought was a 
really good cause.” Unaware of Trina’s 
own plans. Bill began thinking of 
organizing an American version of 
Strip AIDS himself. 

Trina says, “I knew I had to ask 
Robert Triptow, who’s the editor of 
Gay Comix, to edit it with me. And 
my first choice of publisher was Ron 
Thrner. Not only was he in San Fran¬ 
cisco [where Trina herself is based], 
but he’s been connected with a lot of 
good causes like Greenpeace, and I 
knew he was a good guy. So I came 
back [from Britain] and I asked Robert 
and Ron and both of them agreed 
immediately. It was wonderfiil. I 
mean, you’re asking a publisher to do 
a project and not make any money at 
all! So I thought, well, after all, he 
can only say ‘no,’ and I won’t drop 
down dead if he says ‘no.’ But he didn’t 
even give me a minute to breathe and 
he said ‘yes.’ 

“So we started planning it, and 
before we had a chance to get too &r, 
I had to go out of town for a conven¬ 
tion.” While she was gone. Bill 
Sienkiewicz came to San Francisco to 
attend another convention. “At the 
time I had only thought of trying to 
get a cover by Bill.” But when she got 
back, she learned that Sienkiewicz 
was also talking about putting together 
an American version of Strip AIDS. 
“So I said, aha, now we must consol¬ 
idate. And 1 had also been thinking 
that I didn’t really have a lot of con¬ 
nections with Marvel and DC people 
in New York, and I’d like to get them.” 
Sienkiewicz, she thought, would be 
able to get more of them than she 
might. “I called Bill up and asked him 
if he’d like to be our New York editor, 
and he said sure.” 

“The response has just been fentas- 
tic,” says Trina. “We’ve gotten people 
actually thanking us for giving them 
the opportunity to do something for 
nothing. Which is really remarkable.” 

Sienkiewicz is also impressed the 
response from cartoonists ask^ to 
contribute to the book, but adds that 
there were “a few no-shows, people 
who said they’d send things in but 
never did.” There were others who 
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declined the invitation, especially 
within the comic book field itself. 
“There are people in the comic book 
industry, but not as many as I would 
have liked to see. I got a lot of reac¬ 
tions from people saying they didn’t 
know what to do with it. I think a lot 
of people weren’t quite sure what the 
stance was going to be or what they 
should do.” And in a very few cases, 
Sienkiewicz says, pieces had to be 
rejected for being inappropriate in 
attitude. But, he says, about the sub¬ 
missions, “the great ones outweighed 
the ones we had to dump.” 

“We have truly some of the best art 
1^ some of the best cartoonists in the 
country. The book is absolutely 
overwhelming. 

“There are four pages 1^ Hal 
Robins that just completely and utterly 
knock me out. I didn’t dream of ask¬ 
ing anyone to do more than a page, 
although I’d say half the people did 
two pages, and one other person, 
Mary Wilshire, did three pages. Hal 
called up sounding real depressed, 
and I was sure he was going to say, 
‘Trina, I just can’t do it.’ But what he 
said was, ‘Trina, I just can’t do it in 
less than four pages!’ And I said, ‘Go 
for it!’ And he brought in four of the 
most fantastic pages I’ve seen in my 
life.” 

The formats that artists chose in 
working for the book range from 
single panels to newspaper-style strips 
to full page comics to two-, three-, and 
four-page comics stories, as noted 
above. The tone of the material ranges 
from drama to ironic humor. Many 
pieces are educational about AIDS. 
“We tried to get people not to be too 
depressing,” Trina says. “You can be 
dramatic without being depressed. 
What we wanted to stress was com¬ 
passion. We end the book with an 
absolutely exquisite two-page piece by 
Am Saba that is ail about compassion. 
It’s the perfect ending.” 

The front cover is a mixed media 
piece by Bill Sienkiewicz incorpora¬ 
ting painting and three-dimensional 
objects. The back cover, colored by 
Trina, is, in her words, “a very clean 
and simple cover by Will Eisner with 
Bob Burden’s (previous page—look close) 
Strip AIDS USA. 


the Spirit talking about how people 
with AIDS should be understood and 
not feared. It’s the perfect counter¬ 
point to Bill’s. 

“What’s so amazing about this 
book,” Trina says, “is we have 
something between 114 and 120 artists, 
and as many different styles and dif¬ 
ferent ways of talking about AIDS as 
we have artists.” 

“I wanted pieces that would be 
thought-provoking,” Sienkiewicz 
states. “I didn’t want everything to be 
all Care Bears, fluffy and light.” He 
describtes many of the pieces as “slices 
of life, autobiographical or biograph¬ 
ical, human interest pieces.” 

Other pieces are humorous, for 
example, in making attacks against 
prejudice against people with AIDS. 
“Joey Cavalieri’s piece was hilarious 
in poking fun at hypocrisy,” 
Sienkiewicz says. “There are also a 
couple of pieces that make fun of 
yuppies, because they’re so fond of 
crying in their soup over the BMW 
being in the shop” while other people 
such as those with AIDS have far 
more serious problems. 

“There are people who obviously 
did some major research” in order to 
do their contributions, Sienkiewicz 
observes. Many of the pieces deal in 
“laying to rest some of the fears and 
misconceptions” about AIDS, he sys. 
Unlike in the original Strip AIDS, in 
which a minority of the pieces were 
unrelated to the book’s topic, every 
piece in the American book will have 
some relationship to the subject of 
AIDS. 

Much of the artwork done for the 
book will be placed on public exhibi¬ 
tion in various milieus. “We’re going 
to have a couple of school shows and 
a couple of big shows,” Trina says. 
“We’re going to have a show at Hi- 
De-Ho Comics in Santa Monica. 
We’re going to take about about two 
dozen of the pieces to show at the San 
Diego Comic Convention. I’m going 
to take a smaller amount, probably no 
more than a dozen, to the London 
convention in September. The guys 
from the British Strip AIDS will be 
there, and we’ll do panels together, 
and S. Clay Wilson’s (below) entries to 


and maybe even show our stuff 
together. We’re talking with a couple 
of galleries here in San Francisco 
about doing a much bigger show.” 
Much of the art will be for sale, with 
proceeds to benefit the Shanti Foun¬ 
dation. Sienkiewicz adds that news¬ 
papers have already demonstrated in¬ 
terest in covering Strip AIDS USA. 

The contributors to this project 
include writers and artists for DC and 
Marvel, independent and undeiground 
comics, and comic strips, as well as 
book illustrators. Among others who 
agreed to Strip AIDS USA are Garry 
Trudeau, Jules Feiffer, Frank Miller, 
Nicole Hollander, Gilbert, Jaime, and 
Mario Hernandez, Howard Cruse, 
Roberta Gregory, Paul Mavrides, 
Spain Rodriguez, Terry Austin, Bob 
Boze Bell, Steve Bissette, M.K. 
Brown, Bob Burden, Stephen 
DeStefano, Norman Dog, Phil Frank, 
Keith Giffen, Dick Giordano, Archie 
Goodwin, Scott and Bo Hampton, 
Klaus Jansdn, Steve Leialoha, Cyn¬ 
thia Martin, Ted McKeever, Moebiiis, 
Dean Motter, Jon J. Muth, Mindy 
Newell, Seth, John Tbtleben, Lynn 
Varley, Reed Waller, Kate Worley, 
Tom Yeates, Joyce Brabner, Guy Col¬ 
well, Denys Cowan, R. Diggs, Mary 
Fleener, A1 Gordon, Kevin Nowlan, 
Ann Nocenti, Carl Potts, Joshua 
Quagmire, Barb Rausch, Pat Redding, 
Barbara Slate, Rick Veitch, Brad 
Ifarker, Leonard Rifas, Kent Williams, 
Jeff Darrow, Frank Bolle, Gary Fields, 
Bob Fingerman, and Amanda Conner. 

“It makes me feel real good about 
American cartoonists that there are so 
many who care,” Trina says. On the 
same subject Bill Sienkiewicz states, 
“I think people in comics are feeling 
a little more responsible. They don’t 
just want to hide away and be content 
to do super-heroes. 1 think part of art 
is to give something back to the world 
and have an effect on it.” 

Sienkiewicz says that he became 
involved in Strip AIDS USA for two 
reasons. “First, I wanted to help any 
way that I could because I felt it was 
a really important way of getting 
information across in an interesting 
way” on the subject of AIDS. “Also, 

I wanted to show what comics can do 
as an artform, to show comics aren’t 



just for kids. It’s a valid way to 
editorialize and to get information 
across.” Sienkiewicz compares his 
feelings on working on Strip AIDS 
USA to those he had on working on 
Joyce Brabner’s Real Bhr Stories. 

Thus, Strip AIDS USA is intended 
to be a project of major importance. 
“At this point in my life there are two 
things I’m proudest of having done,” 
Trina concludes. “One of them is co¬ 
editing and co-writing Wtmen in the 
Comics and the other is co-editing this 
book.” • 
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Be True To Your School: 
The Galaxy High School Story 

DOCS 


Bookshelf 

by Dwight R. Decker 

I t was an accident. A side-effect of 
leaving n^r TV on while I was doing 
other things on Saturday mornings 
during the fell of 1986. But I gradually 
realized that one particular cartoon 
show buried with all the rest of the 
usual SatAM hackwork was a little 
different from the others. 

It was Junny. 

So I started watching it with greater 
interest. Only 13 episodes were made 
and CBS ran them endlessly. Event¬ 
ually, I was able to see them all and 
get something of a handle on the show. 

It was called Galaxy High School, 
and was set at a school for kids from 
all over the universe. It looked pretty 
much like any high school you’d find 
in North America, exaggerated for 
comic effect, but it was situated on an 
asteroid somewhere in space and the 
alien students ranged from nearly 
human to downright weird. 


The two lead characters were a boy 
and a girl selected to be the first 
teenagers from Earth to go to Galaxy 
High. One was Doyle Cleverlobe, a 
somewhat conceited, but bumbling 
jock. Back on Earth, he had been a 
Big Man on Campus, but at Galaxy 
High he had endless trouble catching 
on to how things were done there. 
Girls ignored him, sports were subtly 
different, lockers talked and aigued 
with him, and life was endlessly 
frustrating. Aimee Brightower was a 
smart and attractive girl, though she 
had been a little mousy and intellec¬ 
tual on Earth; at Galaxy High, in con¬ 
trast to Doyle, she actually blossomed 
in the new environment and became 
successful and popular. Doyle’s best 
friend was Milo de Venus, the tubby 
class president who looked human 
enough except he had six arms (what 
an inspired name!). 

Aimee’s friends included Gilda 
Gossip, who had several mouths on 
stalks and loved to talk, and Booey 
Bubblehead, whose defining charact¬ 
eristic was lack of smarts—her head 
was transparent and her brain could 
be seen floating inside. Then, there 
was Wendy, virtually human except 
for pointed ears; she was pretty, but 
snooty, and her friendship with Aimee 


had an edge to it. Where Aimee was 
earnest and sincere, Wendy worked at 
being sexy and sophisticate. She also 
usually wore a fer boa around her 
neck with an odd catlike head—only 
the thing was alive. >^fendy wasn’t used 
as much as some of the others, and 
she wasn’t especially distinctive—her 
character design was essentially the 
same as Aimee’s except for pointed 
ears, and in some situations it was 
difficult to tell them apart. 

The Bonk Bunch was a trio of bad 
guys who made Doyle’s life miserable. 
The leader. Beef Bonk, was more or 
less a six-foot rooster who always 
wore a t-shirt bearing the legend, 
“Earth stinks.” Beefs buddy was 
Rotten Roland, a sort of gross combin¬ 
ation of an egg and a frog, with the 
emphasis on the egg part. In one 
episode (“Beach Blanket Blow-Up”), 
Roland complained that the excessive 
heat of a star about to go nova was 
turning him into an omelet, so it 
would seem that he didn’t just throw 
e^s at people, he really was one. The 
third henchman was ^rl Echh, best 
described as a talking blob, or a sen¬ 
tient giant amoeba, who is continually 
being stepped on. (“Hey! I’m no door¬ 
mat! I’m a person!”) 

The principal of Galaxy High was 
Ms. McBrain, an Our Miss Brooks- 
type, colored blue with a light bulb 
in the back of her enormous skull. 
Other faculty members included 
Professor Eisenstein, the German- 
accented science teacher who kept his 
classroom a deepfreeze because he 
would melt at any temperature above 
32’’F (and in “Beach Blanket Blow- 
Up” he did); Coach Frogface, who 
looked like exactly that, talked in a 
croak, and occasionally paused in his 
speech to snap his tongue at a passing 
fly; and a girls’ gym instructor who 
resembled a female centaur and talked 
in a whinny. 

If you were looking for serious 
science fiction, this wasn’t it; the press 
release that described the show as a 
“Jetsons for the ’80s” summed it up 
pretty well. These were cartoon char¬ 
acters who had no trouble breathing 
in outer space without space suits, 
after all, and the show could probably 
also be summed up as “Archie in 
space.” Sometimes the space motif 
was strained to the breaking point, as 
when those famous stars of beach 
movies, “Frankie Avalunar” and 
“Comette Moonicello,” showed up for 
a moment in the aforementioned 
“Beach Blanket Blow-Up” episode. 
Other times, it was only too apparent 
that this was just a high school with 
aliens, a thin science fiction covering 
lightly draped over topical references 
and contemporary humor. 

But for all that. Galaxy High School 
was well-done. It had a sas^, satirical 
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tone and some clever thinking behind 
it. Its real strong point was character¬ 
ization, Tbe characters started out as 
rather basic teen stereotypes, but the 
writers gave them some dimension 
over the course of the show’s run. By 
my count, there were at least 20 run¬ 
ning characters, each one distinctive 
and memorable. Several episodes 
spotlighted an individual character in 
some depth, and these were among the 
best in the series. 

Other episodes featured a wide 
range of adventures as the kids from 
Galaxy High got into one scrape after 
another, but inventive and funny as the 
show was, it didn’t survive the season 
and eventually disappeared from the 
CBS schedule. Then, mysteriously, 
CBS brought it back in early 1988 to 
fill a hole in its Saturday morning line¬ 
up. These were the same 13 episodes 
run to exhaustion before, but by this 
time 1 had a VCR and could preserve 
them for the ages—and for an article 
like this one. 

1 also had a few questions about the 
origin and development of the show. 
TV and comics writer Mark Evanier 
was kind enough to put me in touch 
with Larry DiTillio, a writer and 
Galaxy High School'% story editor. 
DiTillio was perhaps a little surprised 
that someone would be interested in 
a defunct show, but he agreed to an 
interview and seemed happy to have 
a chance to talk about it all. 

Galaxy High School began as a con¬ 
cept originated by its producer, Barry 
Glasser of TMS Entertainment, Inc. 
The series was sold to CBS laigely on 
the strength of the feet that a hot young 
writer named Chris Columbus (The 
Goonies, Young Sherlock Holmes, 
etc.) would be developing and writing 
the show. Columbus did in feet 
develop the show into something like 
its final form and wrote the first 
episode (“Welcome to Galaxy High”), 
but he then left to concentrate on his 
movie-writing career. He was still 
given screen credit as a creative con¬ 
sultant, but in practice that was limited 
to okaying scripts written hy other 
hands and even that much involvement 
soon stopped. With Columbus’s 
departure, DiTillio came on board as 
story editor and the final product pro¬ 
bably owes as much to him as anyone. 

Today, DiTillio speaks regretfully of 
the show’s unfulfilled potential. “The 
possibilities were limitless when we 
started,” he says. Unfortunately, there 
was also limitless conflict with the 
network over what the show should 
be. The writers wanted to do wild and 
crazy stuff but the network was look¬ 
ing for a fresh, original, and inno¬ 
vative show that was also safe, 
femiliar, and derivative. In particular, 
DiTillio felt that the show could be 
visually funny, like an old Warner 



Brothers cartoon (as far as that idea 
got was a throwawy reference to a 
Bugs Bunny cartoon in “Founder’s 
Day”), but the network insisted on 
toning things down and complained 
about some of the sight gags that were 
included. In essence, the network 
wanted less action and more talk. The 
network executive handling the show 
specifically asked for more depth in 
the characters, wanting them to be 
more “warm and human”—and odd 
request considering that most of them 
weren’t anything close to human. 
There was also a noticeable prejudice 
against science fiction in general; the 
network executives seemed to insist on 
calling the genre “science fiction 
crap” even when just “science fiction” 
would have sufficed. 

Sometimes the network would ask 
for one thing and get back something 
else. The character “Creep,” a sort of 
flying ftirball with big eyes and a 
pathetic crush on Aimee, was design¬ 
ed in answer to a specific request for 
a “cute and funny kids’ character.” If 
the show had done better, there might 
have been Creep dolls filling store 
counters about now, but Creep didn’t 
quite turn out as expected. That is, he 
turned out funny, but a little too 
bizarre to be really cute and lovable. 
The voice artist, Danny Mann, was 
playing with possible voices with the 
character, and for no explicable reason 
tried singing some of the lines. 
Somehow the idea worked and the 
writers decided to go with it. Creep 
normally talks in a shy, painfully hesi¬ 
tant manner, but at odd moments will 
burst into song—usually in the vein 
of Bill Murray’s shabby lounge singer, 
but over the course of the show other 
musical styles, such as Elvis, were 
parodied, too. 

In feet, that the show turned out as 
well as it did is something that DiTillio 


credits in large part to the voice cast. 
The voice director was Howard 
Morris, a television veteran whose 
credits go back to performing on Sid 
Ceasar’s Your Show of Shows in the 
early d^s of TV. DiTillio says Morris 
went the extra mile in encouraging the 
performers and getting to the hearts 
of the various characters. Morris 
himself can be heard as both Professor 
Eisenstein and Luigi LaBounci. In 
addition, DiTillio singles out Pat 
Carroll for special mention for her 
work as the school principal, Ms. 
McBrain; she also does a Barbara 
Walters imitation in “It Came From 
Earth.” Laugh-In's Henry Gibson was 
also heard from time to time. My own 
favorite is Susan Blu’s rendition of 
Aimee’s voice, which may have been 
a big part of what attract^ me to the 
show in the first place. I think I’m a 
little bit in love... It’s apparently rare 
in the business for a cartoon show to 
inspire the same sort of camaraderie 
that grows up among the performers 
in a long-running plsQf or TV series, 
but Galaxy High School's cast did 
develop a close-knit family feeling, 
and much of the show’s energy came 
from the enthusiastic way the voice 
artists played off each other. There 
were a few tears among the cast when 
the show came to an end. 

The networks live in deathly fear of 
offending any identifiable interest 
group. But while no real human be¬ 
ings of any race, color, or creed ever 
complained about any characters on 
Galaxy High School, a note did come 
in from the network’s Standards & 
Practices department warning that the 
pizza-parlor owner, Luigi LaBounci, 
would be offensive to persons of 
Italian extraction. There’s no denying 
that Luigi is an Italian character-type, 
but one done with affection and 
humor. DiTillio fired back a letter ask¬ 
ing if someone named DiTillio could 
write the character and not be offend¬ 
ed, and if his own fether (who was 
bom in Italy) thought Luigi was 
hilarious, what’s the problem? There 
was no further trouble on that score, 
although Luigi did cause other pro¬ 
blems when someone at Standards & 
Practices got the idea some of Luigi’s 
mutterings and mock-Italian words 
(like “stromimzo”) were genuine 
Italian obscenities, but DiTillio was 
able to prove they weren’t. 

The cast included a couple of other 
ethnic stereotypes, but no Germans 
were heard to object to German- 
accented Professor Eisenstein. In feet, 
in the “Martian Mumps” episode, 
when the entire high school is infected 
by an epidemic that changes everyone 
into de-individualized, robot-like, 
lock-step marchers who live only to 
obey rules and follow orders. Pro¬ 
fessor Eisenstein is the one teacher not 
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affected and who works to find a cure. 
This isn't quite the usual Hollywood 
German stereotype. Then there were 
Harvey and Myrtle Blastermeyer, a 
marri^ adult couple who hailed from 
Alpha Bagel and were definitely a lit¬ 
tle on the Jewish side. They first ap¬ 
peared in an episode written by David 
Wiemers and Ken Koonce as a one- 
shot thing, but worked so well that 
they kept coming back as a running 
gag. If Doyle is stranded out in space 
somewhere, you can usually count on 
the Blasterm^ers stopping to give him 
a lift in their family spaceship. For 
that matter, you can usually count on 
the Blastermeyers showing up almost 
anywhere, the more unlikely Ae situa¬ 
tion the better. (Their ancestors almost 
appeared in “Founders’ Day,” an 
episode that takes place roughly twen¬ 
ty years in the past, but were cut due 
to lack of time.) Myrtle Blastermeyer 
is shrill, whining, and nagging, but 
basically good-hearted, while long- 
suffering Harvey puts up with it only 
at the cost of his blood pressure. Still, 
they were also written with affection 
and humor, and no complaints about 
the Blastermeyers were received, 
either. 

TV writers have to live with an 
enormous amount of restrictions, par¬ 
ticularly for Saturday-morning pro¬ 
ducts. The surprising thing is perhaps 
that despite the restrictions, in¬ 
terference, and meddling, to the 
endless fhistration and exasperation of 
the writers. Galaxy High School 
reached the TV screen as funny and 
clever as it was. “Once we even got 
away with a death!” DiTillio recalls 
in an amazed voice. That happened 
early on in the series, when Doyle 
swatted what seemed to be just an an¬ 
noying fly—only to be told it was a 
fellow student. “When will I ever get 
used to this place?!” Doyle wonders 
desparingly. Later, when Ms. 
McBrain is calling the roll, she asks 
for Harold Horsefly, and there’s a cut 
to a shot of a very tiny and very emp¬ 
ty desk. Doyle looks a little sick. The 
incident made the point that Doyle 
was having trouble adjusting to 
Galaxy High and could never quite get 
on to how things were done there 
(while Aimee seemed to fit right in 
and even thrived), but DiTillio still 
finds it hard to believe that the net¬ 
work didn’t scream about an on-screen 
instance of manslaughter. 

The show was helped in that the 
animation, done in Japan, was a cut 
above the norm for Saturday morning 
(the show usually followed the much 
cruder Teen Wolf, made in Australia, 
and the contrast was startling), with 
often beautifully painted backgrounds. 
A particular standout was the “Beach 
Blanket Blow-Up” ’episode, which 
takes place on an asteroid orbiting a 


star that is about to go nova; the 
lighting effects in some scenes, even 
to modeling light and shade on the 
characters’ feces, are remarkable for 
TV animation. 

Galaxy High School did very well 
in a few places, like San Francisco and 
Dallas, and overall ratings actually im¬ 
proved as time went on. However, it 
was moved around too much on the 
CBS schedule and pre-empted too 
many times by sports broadcasts, and 
it never really had a chance to develop 
a following. It was not renewed for a 
second season and no new episodes 
beyond the original 13 were ordered. 
It had seemed to me that the closing 
segment of the last episode, “It Came 
From Earth,” which features most of 
the main characters in what amounts 
to a curtain call, was virtually a sign- 
off for the series as a whole. DiTillio 
says that was exactly what it was. 

So what can you say about a Satur¬ 
day morning cartoon show that died? 
It had potential, it had appealing 
characters, it based its stories on 
themes like tolerance and friendship 
without being heavyhanded, and 
despite its problems it was funny. 
That’s a pretty good recommendation 
for any show. 

Galaxy High School: 
Episode Guide 

When first broadcast, the show had 
a different opening. While a theme 
song explained the shows’ premise in 
its lyrics, the animation showed Doyle 
and Aimee’s lives back on Earth, with 
Doyle playing football and Aimee 
carrying her books, and then their 
arrival at Galaxy High in a spacecab 
driven by Ollie the cab driver (who 
had a fece like an amoeba). Later, this 
opening was changed to one of simply 
a montage of scenes from the various 
episodes and an instrumental version 


of the theme song. Early episodes 
were refitted with the new opening as 
they were rerun. DiTillio explained 
that the original opening was deemed 
too long by the powers that be, who 
wanted to start the show with some¬ 
thing shorter and more dynamic. 

• “Welcome to Galaxy High” (writ¬ 
ten by Chris Columbus)—It’s the first 
day at the new school for exchange 
students Doyle and Aimee, and class 
president Milo de Venus shows them 
around—and incidentally introduces 
the viewer to the show’s main charact¬ 
ers and situations. Some voices and 
characterizations seem a little rough 
yet, but would be refined in later 
episodes. 

Doyle’s overbearing conceit only 
causes him problems, but while the 
BMOC from Earth has to learn the 
hard way that he’s nothing special 
here, shy and bookish Aimee goes 
“style-shopping” at the Galactic 
Galleria with Wendy, Booey, and 
Gilda, and her hidden potential is 
brought forth more than it ever was 
on Earth. The new Aimee also attracts 
Beefs attention, and he nearly gets 
into a fight with Doyle as a result. But 
instead of fighting, the two agree to 
a match of Zuggleball in front of the 
whole school to settle things. Doyle 
thinks it will be a cinch because 
Zuggleball is almost exactly like ice 
hockey, which he was good at back 
home—but it turns out that there are 
some peculiar differences that put the 
odds in Beefs favor. For one thing, 
cheating is permitted in Zuggleball... 

• “Pizza’s Honor” (written by Larry 
DiTillio)—For the sake of Luigi 
LaBounci’s honor as pizza-maker to 
the galaxy, Doyle has to deliver an 
order of pizzas to a planet inhabited 
by monsters. Beef, Roland, and Earl 
try to sabotage the mission but only 
get everyone into even worse trouble. 
DiTillio says one of the monsters was 



Floating halls of learning: the first show was written by Chris (“Goonies”) Columbus. 
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supposed to be a take-off on the Alien 
alien, but the Japanese animators 
didn’t understand the joke. 

• “The Beef Who Would Be King” 
(written by David Wiemers and Ken 
Koonce)—Disgustingly-gluttonous 
emissaries from the planet Cholesterol 
come to Galaxy High to select their 
next king, and E>oyle and Beef com¬ 
pete for the honor in a space race. 

This is the episode with the death 
of Harold Horsefly; the network didn’t 
complain about that, but did insist 
Doyle and Beef fasten their seatbelts 
for the race. Dc^le wins the race 
despite Beefs cheating, but Beef is 
selected to be king anyway because he 
cheated. For some reason, diQ' prefer 
to choose a king who is such a 
reprobate he would not be missed. 
After Beef leaves Galaxy High for his 
new position, Doyle asks Professor 
Eisenstein what it’s like to be king of 
Cholesterol. Nicht gut, it turns out: 
the natives of Cholesterol choose a 
king first and foremost to eat him. It 
isn’t King Beef but Beef a la king. 

Doyle would leave it at merely 
feeling relieved he was turned down 
after all, but Aimee appeals to his 
better nature, and much against his 
instincts he goes off to Cholesterol to 
save Beefs bacon, so to speak. This 
episode also introduces the Blaster- 
meyers. 

• “Where’s Milo?” (written by Eric 
Lewald and Larry DiTillio)—Ihbl^, 
multi-armed class president Milo is 
well-meaning, but a little clumsy at 
times, and through a series of 
mishaps, most not even his feult, ht 
manages to get all his friends mad at 


him. Despondent, he falls in with one 
A1 Gatori, a humanoid alligator who 
runs a leather goods boutique (!) at the 
nearby Galactic Galleria. 

Preying on Milo’s depression, 
Gatori offers him a job, and Milo 
accepts without reading the fine print 
in the contract. Too late he discovers 
he has agreed to be put into suspended 
animation and spend the next 25 years 
as a living mannequin in Gatori’s store 
window. Gatori figures that Milo’s six 
arms are just perfect to hang shoulder- 
bags and other merchandise from, and 
such a display in his window will 
attract customers. 

Worried about his friend’s sudden 
disappearance, Doyle recruits the rest 
of the gang to look for Milo. When 
they find him, the next problem is 
rescuing him, and Gatori finds his 
own problems are just beginning. This 
episode is about loyalty to friends even 
when they make mistakes, and Milo 
learns that he does have friends who 
do like him and care about him. 

• “Those Eyes, Those Lips” (writ¬ 
ten Karen Willson and Chris 
Weber)—This episode puts Booey 
Bubblehead in the spotlight as she 
tries to get into a sold-out concert per¬ 
formed ty her idol, rock star Mick 
Maggers. 

Up to this point, Booey has been 
written as pretty much a one-sided 
dimbulb of a character, but here she 
is fleshed out and given personality. 
Her devotion to Maggefs is actually 
touching, and it turns out she isn’t so 
much stupid as simply lonely. But why 
a Mick Jagger take-off, I asked, since 
Jagger isn’t exactly a teen feve. The 


answer is that Jagger is well-known 
and has staying power; if the episode 
were re-run a year or two later, Jag¬ 
ger would still be around and the joke 
would still work, but, s^, a Bon Jovi 
reference might be incomprehensible. 

• “Doyle’s New Friend” (written by 
Jina Bacarr)—A student from another 
high school visits Galaxy High for a 
few days in connection with the 
“Hands Across the Universe Dance.” 
Wolfgang—he looks like a wolf, you 
see—attaches himself to Doyle but is 
unfortunately a compulsive practical 
joker and his pranks alienate nearly 
everyone. Even Doyle finally has to 
tell him to get lost, and Wolfgang 
reluctantly joins the Bonk Bunch. 

However, Beefs plan to stuff the 
ballot box so that he and Aimee are 
elected King and Queen of the dance 
go awry when he gets Wolfgang to do 
the stuffing. Beef is elected King all 
right, but the Queen is Ms. McBrain 
and Beef has to dance with her. 

Rotten Roland tries to get his buddy 
out of the jam by sabotaging the 
dance’s laser light show, but in the 
ensuing fracas Wolfjpng saves Doyle’s 
life and redeems himself. 

• “Etollars and Sense” (written Ity 
Ken Koonce and David Wiemers)— 
Aimee is romanced by spoiled rich 
boy Reginald Unicycle (human on top, 
but instead of legs he has a single large 
wheel and an automobile tire). Reggie 
overdoes the courtship hilariously, 
sending Aimee so mai^ gifts, flowers, 
and boxes of candy that she’s loaded 
down with them and ready to tell him 
to take his attentions somewhere else. 
But when her well-meaning friends 
then clumsily try to talk her out d this 
romance, they make her just mad 
enough to take off with Reggie after 
ail. 

Creep gets the wrong idea about 
what Reggie plans to do with Aimee, 
and the gang heads for the Platinum 
Planet to rescue her. Th^ crash a 
swank party 1^ pretending to be the 
Marx Brothers (with Myrtle Blaster- 
meyer as Margaret Dumont), but the 
rescue of someone who didn’t really 
need to be rescued collapses in con¬ 
fusion. Fortunately, Reggie is a fickle 
lad, and when he takes one look at 
Mrs. Blastermeyer, he foigets all about 
Aimee. 

• “Beach Blanket Blow-Up” (writ¬ 
ten by Ken Koonce and David 
Wiemers)—Being out in space. 
Galaxy High shouldn’t have seasons, 
but the Winter Comet is passing by 
just then and all the students are try¬ 
ing to escape the cold by heading off 
to the beach at Fort Lauderoid, an 
asteroid warmed the Summer 
Nova. >\fendy tries to get Doyle to take 
her there in Aimee’s car, but Doyle’s 
attempt to doublecross Aimee to get 
use of her car backfires. His grades 
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have been so bad, he has to stay 
behind for extra-credit study in Pro¬ 
fessor Eisenstein’s classroom anyw^, 
while all of his friends head for the 
beach. 

The fun starts when Doyle’s 
research reveals that the Summer 
Nova is about to blow-up—but when 
he rushes there himself to warn 
everybody, no one believes him. He 
expected that and brought Professor 
Eisenstein along to back him up, but 
unfortunately the science teacher has 
melted to a puddle of water in the 
Summer Nova’s increasing heat. Only 
the timely appearance of the Blaster- 
meyers saves the dt^. 

• “The Brain-Blaster” (written by 
David Wiemers and Ken Koonce)— 
Gala^ High School tries for a public 
service message. Dc^le attempts to 
improve his sagging grades and sports 
performance by taking a drug called 
“the brain-blaster.” It works, but the 
side-effects on his personality are 
disastrous. He steals from his friends 
to p^ the pusher and his behavior 
becomes. more and more bizarre. 
Finally, he becomes addicted to the 
stuff, and only the love and lenity of 
his friends help him kick the habit. 

This episode was nominated for a 
Humanitas Award, thought it didn’t 
win, and the White House reportedly 
called the studio to ask for a copy for 
Nancy Reagan to view. 

As episodes go, its serious message 
in the middle of all the comedy is a 
little jarring. Making Doyle into a 
Junkie also seems drastic, since he is 
the lead character and the one most 
viewers identify with. Up to now he 
just hasn’t seemed the type to get 
mixed up with drugs. But then, maybe 
that was the point. It can happen to 
anybody. 



Aimee Brightwater—transfer student 
from Earth. 


• “The Brat Pack” (written Marc 
Scott Zicree)—Beef Bonk gets into 
trouble with Ms. McBrain, and as 
punishment is assigned to watch a 
classroom full of elementary school 
kids. Ms. McBrain knows how to fit 
her punishments to the crime as these 
kids are holy terrors and Beef is in for 
big problems dealing with them. 

Incredibly, Beef wins their trust and 
affection, and promises to make their 
biggest dream come true—taking them 
to an amusement park called Novaland 
although Mrs. McBrain won’t let them 
go. Dcyle, Aimee, and the others are 
roped into helping him. 

The episode makes its point, 
although I felt that the characters’ 
willingness to lie to Ms. McBrain, 
defy her orders, and forge her 


signature on a pass, even in a good 
cause, was a little disturbing. DiTillio 
says it was nice to soften Beefs 
characterization as an out-and-out 
bully and show his better side, but 
admits that Beef was easier to write 
when he didn’t have a better side. Why 
a character who looks like a rooster 
is even called “Beef’ is another mat¬ 
ter, but DiTillio has no idea, since that 
bit of creation took place before he 
arrived. 

• “Founders’ Day” (written by Larry 
DiTillio)—Just as Galaxy High is 
about to celebrate the anniversary of 
its founding, Doyle, Aimee, Milo, and 
Creep are chased into Professor 
Eisenstein’s experimental time 
machine by the Bonk Bunch and end 
up back in the past. Their presence 
interferes with the chain of events that 
would lead to Galaxy High even being 
founded, so unless they can get the 
high school going themselves, there 
won’t be a Galaxy High. 

This may sound like a Back to the 
Future take-off, but that’s because 
that’s what the networks asked for in 
so many words. However, DiTillio 
says that the first draft of the script, 
which had Dcyle falling in love with 
a girl in the past and wanting to stay 
rather than return to the present with 
the others, was rejected ly the network 
because it was thought to be too much 
like Back to the Future. In the final 
version, Doyle says, “All right, so it’s 
a time machine. So let’s hop in and 
get back to the.. .uh...?” “Uh.. .the 
future?” Aimee puts in. But Milo 
points out that unless they can get 
history back into its proper groove, 
“We’ll have no future to go back to!” 
DiTillio explains the exchange was 
deliberately included as his private 
comment on the movie take-off. 


GHS students on a spree: Booey Bubblehead (far left), Doyle Cleverlobe (holding wheel), Milo de Venus (holding flag), and Beef. 





Class is in session: a sampling of the alien students, including Earthlings, in QHS. 

The last episode of the series takes an 


The parents of some of the Galaxy 
High regulars also appear—even Rot¬ 
ten Roland’s father. Rotten Rupert. A 
parody of Dirty Harry shows up brief¬ 
ly as well—“Dingy Harry.” “I wrote 
that with the pronunciation ‘Dinjy’ 
Harry in mind,” DiTillio says, “but 
when the episode was produced, it 
came out ‘Dinggy Harry.’” In this 
episode, Aimee sums up the show’s 
underlying premise. The different 
alien species of the galaxy all hate 
each other and are ready to fight it 
out, but by building a high school for 
their children, Aimee tells them, “We 
can learn to get along together if we 
go to school together.” 

• “Martian Mumps” (written by 
Larry DiTillio)—DiTillio says this 
episode was a headache to write 
b^use of conflicting directives from 
above, and the different elements 
never do gel smoothly. Upstairs 
wanted a Star Trek take-off, but then 
got cold feet about having the Kirk 
and Spock characters actually talk like 
Shatner and Nimpy. (When does 
parody cross the line and become 
pl^iarism?) The voice artists pitted 
with their various imitations and the 
final result is that Kirk and Spock talk 
like Jackie Gleason and Paul Lynde. 
It’s strange. 

However, the main plot. Galaxy 
High taken over the Martian 
Mumps, a plague that turns everyone 
into green zombies with antennae, 
works well enough because the cure 
plays on the different characters’ per¬ 
sonalities. The pl^ue is so total that 
even Wendy’s living boa has turned 
green and grown antennae. 

• “It Came From Earth” (written ly 
Karen Willson and Chris Weber)— 


“Imaginary Story look into the 
future. Doyle’s ego gets the better of 
him during a Zuggleball tournament 
and he tries to hog all the glory and 
win the game singlehandediy—and 
thus become “a big man”—but gets 
hit on the head. When he wakes up, 
it’s 15 years later and he’s back on 
Earth, but the blow on his head did 
something to him and he never stop¬ 
ped growing. He’s now 400 feet tall. 
Aimee is the doctor who has faithfully 
tended him over the years, while Earl 
Echh is a nurse. Professor Eisenstein 
might be able to cure Doyle’s height 
problem, but no one knows where he 
is; at last report he was in New York, 
somewhere near the Empire State 
Building. Doyle smashes out of the 


seen along the way. Gilda Gossip has 
become a roving reporter in a heli¬ 
copter (called “the Mouth in the Sky”) 
and Creep is a rock star. 

The 400-fbot colossus panics in the 
citizenry and President Milo is forced 
to call General Beef Bonk and his 
forces into action. At one point, an 
airplane flies overhead; inside a little 
Japanese girl looks out the window, 
sees Doyle, and says, “Look, Mom¬ 
my! It’s Godzilla!” “No,” the mother 
replies, “this is America. That’s Ram- 
bo!” (DiTillio is not at hll shy about 
taking credit for that joke.) With a 
4(X)-foot Doyle on one side and the 
Empire State Building on the other, 
you can bet it isn’t long before he’s 
climbing it and taking swats at attack¬ 
ing fighter planes. 

You can dso bet it all turns out to 
be a dream that ends with Doyle com¬ 
ing back to the Zuggleball game, but 
not before a point is made about 
friendship, loyalty, and consideration 
for others. Doyle has learned his 
lesson and gets back in the game more 
willing to let his teanunates score 
points. As luck would have it, it’s Beef 
who scores the winning point for 
Galaxy High, much to Doyle’s 
chagrin. But this is a mellower Beef. 
The show ends with the entire cast 
together, including Beef, Roland, and 
Earl, saluting their friendship. It is in 
fact a curtain call, and it’s on that 
warm, upbeat note that the series is 
conclude. • 


DWIGHT R. DECKER is proud of 
his SatAM heritage, as we all should 
he, considering how it is so linked 
to comic books. Speaking of which, 
should you have any items you 
would like reviewed in this column, 
please don’t hesitate to send them 
to: P.O. Box 2217, Northlake, IL 
60164. He even reads on SatAM 
(and PM). 


hospital to go look for the Professor, 
and some of his other old friends are 

Beef Bonk, the classic school bully, and one of Aimee’s close friends, Gilda Gossip. 
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all the new and hot comics, plus all the important 
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How can I start, you ask? 

Well, it's simple. Just send us a list of the 
titles that you want, how often you want 
them shipped and a check to cover the 
cost of two months of comics and we 
will start your order as soon as possible. 

With your first order you will receive an 
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invoice with each shipment. Start having 
^ mint comics delivered to your home soon. ^ 

write to, 

King Arthur's Comics 

P.O. Box 3312, Chico Ca. 95927-3312 






in review 


by Andy Mangels 

Comics in Review Criteria: The comic 
books reviewed herein will be criti¬ 
qued as subjectively as possible and 
on their own merits—whether they 
succeed as a comic book, that is, a 
melding of words and art to tell a 
good story—aitd never by critiquing 
the creators persormlly. 

The grading method relates to in 
what condition a collector would want 
to keep the reviewed comics, i.e., if 
a comics is graded “Pristine Mint, ” 
it should be well cared for. If graded 
“Coverless," it probably isn 't worth 
buying, much less keeping. , 

I t’s been a whole four issues since 
my column graced these pages (ha! 
Graced?), but as you can see by the 
other article in this very issue, and 
between doing my 70-odd previews 
for the upcoming Amazing Heroes 
Preview Special [NEXT ISSUEl-EdJ, 
I’ve been a wee bit busy. Neverthe¬ 
less, my schedule, though not under 
any form of control, has finally allow¬ 
ed me to do another review column. 

That’s the shortest intro I’ve ever 
written (or probably any other 


reviewer for that matter), so on with 
the comics. 

The Shadow tt\A, “Body and Soul, 
Pt. 1, Eulogy”; Andy Heifer, 
writer; Kyle Baker, artist; DC 
Comics, Inc.; $1.75 
The Shadow—sinct the new series 
began, written by Andy Heifer—has 
been one of DC’s most consistently 
entertaining regular series. 

The first six issues, drawn by Bill 
Sienkiewicz, were a little strange (not 
surprising), but built up a satisfyingly 
large and diverse supporting cast of 
the Shadow’s agents. 

Kyle Baker succeeded Sienkiewicz, 
with a completely different—although 
just as non-mainstream—art style, and 
the book got even better. 

The six-part story “Seven Deadly 
Finns” placed The Shadow even 
higher into the echelon of entertain¬ 
ing comics, even though the conclu¬ 
sion seemed a little anticlimactic. 
“Anticlimactic” in that the whole 
Finn storyline ending was almost 
blase. However, a subplot did have 
one of the Finns’ supporting charact¬ 
ers accomplish what criminals have 
been trying to do for over four 
decades: kill the Shadow! 


Thus we pick up the story in issue 
#14, where, yes, the Shadow, like 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, is 
still dead. As the news travels across 
New York City, criminals come out 
of hiding and begin a crime spree the 
likes of which has never been seen in 
the fictional annals of the Big Apple. 

Meanwhile, the Shadow’s agents 
and twin sons mourn their master, 
before departing their separate ways. 
Then, the real meat of Heifer’s well- 
crafted story starts. 

Each of the Shadow’s agents are 
followed as they try to resume their 
lives devoid of the Shadow... devoid 
of purpose. Some of them cannot 
return to their jobs, others cannot 
return to their homes, and still others 
cannot abide the rampant criminal 
element. 

When Harry Vincent sets out to 
stop two hilarious “High-Rise 
Killers” by dressing up as the 
Shadow, the rest of the agents realize 
that maybe they can have purpose in 
fulfilling the Shadow’s role by acting 
as proxies. One thing bars their plan 
though: Who will lead them? The 
Shadow’s sons are returning his body 
for burial in Shamballa, and none of 
the agents is strong enough to lead the 
rest of them. 

Heifer’s scripting talents really 
shine with this issue. Each character 
is well fleshed-out, even the inciden¬ 
tals. The scenes are well-paced. The 
dialogue flows fast and funny—not 
funny ha-ha, but funny ironic; it 
exudes the straight-faced farcicality of 
Monty Python. One scene has the 
principal of a school turning one of 
the agents (an ex-teacher) down for 
his old job. “It’s not every teacher 
whose student attempts to kill the 
President,” he says referring to an 
incident in Shadow #7. When asked 
how the teacher could have known 
that the boy had a gun, the principal 
replies “By frisking him. Mister 
Butterfield, the same as all the other 
teachers at our institution do. I’m 
sorry Elton. Personally I always 


Agents act as proxies for their dead(?) master from The Shadow’s Agents. ..uh... The Shadow #14by Andy Heifer and Kyle Baker. 
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Heviews 



From the conclusion of “Human Diastrophism” by Gilbert Hernandez in L&R #26. 


Jam says to his own dog: “The 
Universe is random and perverse. I 
dunno, Harv. It’s tough to be up all 
the time, y’know? Ya try to do good 
stuff, and whadaya get? Your dog 
stuffs his tongue up your nose.” 

Bernie’s scripting and writing 
talents completely fit this type of 
book. Seeing Bemie do a “normal” 
book would be somewhat akin to see¬ 
ing Valentino (of Norrmlman) draw¬ 
ing Avengers Index covers. (He is. It’s 
bizarre!) It just doesn’t seem to fit. 

So, I guess all I have to say is that 
Bernie does a fine Job here. Nothing 
really important is done in the book. 
Your life won’t be changed by read¬ 
ing it. However, it is an amusing 
diversion for a half-hour or so. The 
whole work is stylishly professional 
and obviously done with much joy. 
Though not yet converted, I just 
might search out those other Jam 
appearances. 

Grade: Mint 


Love & Rockets ff26, “In the Valley 
of the Polar Bears”; written and 
drawn by Jaime Hernandez; 
“Human Diastrophism Part Six”; 
written and drawn by Gilbert Her¬ 
nandez; Fantagraphics Books; 
$2.25 

I suppose it seemed inevitable that I 
someday review a Fantagraphics 
book. And before Don Thompson (of 
CBG) accuses me of being a 
mouthpiece, I have avoided doing so 
in the past, because; 1) they never 
sent me any advance copies, and 2) 
I didn’t want to sound like a salesman 
for Fantagraphics. I have loyalty to 
an extent to the good folks here who 
help pay my bills, but there’s a lot of 
stuff they publish you couldn’t force 
me to read. I’ve never met any of the 
Hernandezes, and no one asked me 
to review Love & Rockets, I was sent 
a bunch of back issues and one ad¬ 


vance issue to do research for the 
“Gays in Comics” article (of which 
the second part appears in this issue). 

I had always kind of thumbed 
through the issues as they came into 
the store I work at, and had read some 
of the Mechanics/Maggie and Hopey 
stories by Jaime Hernandez. I didn’t 
care very much for Gilbert’s artwork, 
so 1 never really read any of his 
“Heartbreak Soup” stories. Now, I 
had a chance to read some complete 
serials. 

“In the Valley of the Polar Bears” 
is a short story in which Maggie is 
hired by her aunt Vicki as her per¬ 
sonal accountant in the wrestling ring. 
This requires Maggie to wear her hair 
in a bun and dress up in a suit of all 
things! For any who have read Mag¬ 
gie’s stories before, you know what 
this does to her. It upsets her. 

This is only a 10-page story, but it 
had more character and humor packed 
into it than many full-length comics. 
Jaime’s art is wonderfully realistic. 
His command of black areas is 
reminiscent of Alex Toth, balancing 
the black and white areas in such an 
eye-pleasing and dramatic way that 
the reader is inclined to be glad this 
book isn’t in color. 

“Human Diastrophism Part Six” is 
the concluding chapter of a six-part 
serial set in Gilbert Hernandez’s 
Palomar. A brief “Our Story So Far” 
synopsis is given (too brief, consider¬ 
ing the complexity of the story), 
before the reader is plunged into a 
multi-layered storyline. A serial killer 
has been whittling down the residents 
of Palomar, and only one young artist 
knows the killer’s real identity. Luba 
(a huge-breasted, sex-crazed woman) 
has one daughter in the hospital who 
was shot out of a tree by a sheriff who 
mistook her for a monkey (?), and 
another daughter who has run away 
with her lesbian girlfriend, and is 
herself on the verge of a nervous 


breakdown. 

This story concludes the novella, as 
the serial killer is caught, a resolution 
of sorts comes to Luba’s life, a child 
is delivered, a marriage is decided 
upon, a surprising candidate runs for 
mayor of Palomar, and a cast member 
commits suicide! Whew! That’s a lot 
to cram into the final 20 pages of this 
100-page novella. 

I am still not wild about Gilbert’s 
art, as I sometimes found it ugly, and 
also hard to distinguish between some 
of his female characters. Of course, 
keeping track of 43 main characters 
can cause anyone severe mental 
damage, if the writer is not capable 
of helping things along. Gilbert does 
so most of the time, and wraps much 
of the story up in a few words. One 
example comes on the very first page, 
when one of the visiting American 
surfer/skateboard/punks is searching 
for his friend. “Dude? Shit man. Aw 
man, can’t find the dude. Dude?” 
This may not mean much here, but 
in the context of the story, the punks 
became some of the only spots of 
humor and lightness at times, and the 
fact that one of them is missing (and 
the reader immediately suspects the 
serial killer) is devastating. 

Like most issues of Love & 
Rockets, #26 contains one fairly self- 
contained story, and one serial 
chapter. New readers may be put off 
by having to comprehend all of the 
differing elements of Gilbert’s 
“Human Diastrophism” without 
much help, and the structure of the 
story could be hurt as well. The 
above-mentioned scene has absolutely 
no power on a reader who may come 
into the book for the first time. 1 
might suggest the “Our Story So 
Far” be expanded upon when d^ing 
with the long multi-character serials, 
not necessarily in the story, but 
maybe on the letters page. New 
readers aren’t as inclined to start 
reading a book no matter how good 
everybody says it is if they can’t 
figure out what the hell is going on. 

As a whole. Love & Rockets is a 
first class package about people living 
in a realistic world (as realistic as 
fiction can get). Despite minor gripes 
here and there, it does hold up as one 
of the better series on the market, 
certainly deserving all the attention it 
receives. Pick up a copy, but be 
prepared to have to think when you 
read it. Love & Rockets is not simple 
entertainment; it is complex story¬ 
telling. 

Grade: Pristine Mint 

Ninja High School #5, “The Girl 
Who Came in From the Cold”; 
James Hanrahan, writer; Ben 
Dunn, artist; Eternity Comics; 
$1.95 
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The all-horny Champions #10. 


believed the little bugger was a rotten 
apple, but the damn PTA has me by 
the shorthairs on this one, son.” All 
said in deadpan earnestness. 

Heifer is helped by the art of Kyle 
Baker, whose work is much more 
enjoyable than Bill Sienkiewicz’s, if 
only by way of clarity. Baker’s pro¬ 
blem may be in carrying this simpli¬ 
city too far at times though, as some 
of the lesser characters look too much 
alike. Still, his command over shadow 
(no pun intended) and form has grown 
considerably since his early work, and 
indications show that it will continue 
to grow. 

Perhaps where The Shadow has 
failed in the past has been in not strik¬ 
ing a balance between the humor/ 
sarcasm and the gritty dark feel of a 
book about a pulp crime character. 
While Chaykin’s Shadow was offen¬ 
sively hyper-sexual in tone. Heifer’s 
Shadow is almost too humorous. To 
do The Shadow justice, wouldn’t it 
stand to reason that the tone should 
harken back to the pulp adventures, 
which neither has done? 

I don’t think so. In some ways. 
Heifer’s Shadow is fer the best and 
most entertaining representation of the 
Shadow I’ve ever read. But my 


conservative side says “This is not 
The Shadow!” The Shadow, like 
Justice League International, is 
sometimes too glib and repartee- 
oriented—trying too hard to be fiinny. 
On the other hand, if Heifer did not 
inject humor. I’m not sure The 
Shadow could make it in today’s 
marketplace. This current storyline 
has, at least in this issue, managed to 
strike that precarious balance between 
overblown and underdeveloped, 
something for which Heifer and Baker 
should be given much credit. 

One other humble suggestion, 
before we move on, to Mssrs. Heifer 
and Baker. Let’s do some one- or 
two-part stories, okay? Excepting HI, 
The Shadow has been nothing but six 
part-stories. After the current one is 
over, let’s move on to a few shorter 
stories, okay? 

Anyhow, The Shadow is very high 
on my recommended reading list. It’s 
not really innovative, but it is enter¬ 
taining. This issue is a great jumping- 
on point for new readers. Though, I 
wonder how many months it’ll be 
before they change the title to The 
Shadow’s Agents! They’re certainly 
the stars of the book now. 

Grade: Pristine Mint 

Champions #10, “New Gods For 
Old”; Dennis Mallonee, writer; 
Chris Marrinan, penciller; Dell 
Barras, inker; Hero Comics, $1.95 
Is it a prerequisite for working on a 
Hero title to have double consonants 
in your name? Just wondering. 

I haven’t read Champions since the 
first issue at Eclipse about a year-and- 
a-half ago. Didn’t like it then; I’m 
ambivalent about it now. 

Champions is a book based on the 
characters in a role-playing game. It 
is a super-hero team book, not very 
different from the Avengers, Fantastic 
Four, or Young All-Stars. In this 
issue. Dark Malice watches the heroes 
go about their lives as they recover 
from a battle. She intends stealing bits 
of their souls to remake the Greek 
Gods. The only Champion she cannot 
seem to steal a soul from is Flare, who 
is apparently already a reincarnation 
of Eos, the God of dawn (here called 
a goddess). 

My comparison of Champions to 
Marvel/E)C teambooks remains quite 
true when held up for speculation. 
The characters walk around in their 
costumes at inappropriate times, 
bicker among each other, threaten to 
quit the team, go through fits of angst, 
and react before thinking in most 
cases. Although not true of this issue, 
most previous issues of Champions 
seem^ to be extended fight scenes 
with “character asides” thrown in 
between. This issue is almost all 
“character asides,” and it shows just 


how lifeless these characters really 

Mallonee’s dialogue reads well, 
and his pacing is fine, but the 
characters all come off as flat and 
very one-dimensional (almost no- 
dimensional). Part of this stems from 
Mallonee’s seeming preoccupation 
with sex. Every character wants to 
have sex with another character. 
Icestar wants to have sex with Cyn¬ 
thia Wu (secretly his enemy, Madame 
Synn), but his sister. Icicle, and 
Sparkplug don’t like her. Rose wants 
Marksman to love her, and Sparkplug 
wants him to father her child, but he 
wants neither of them. Flare, mean¬ 
while, doesn’t want to have sex with 
any of them in this book (she saves 
it for her own upcoming series), and 
Dark Malice seems sexually attracted 
to all of them. Mallonee implies that 
sex (and “love”) exists only for 
power or control, as each of the par¬ 
ticipants are in it for something. 

Any argument for Mallonee’s case 
will not be helped by the art, as nude, 
semi-nude, and suggestively cropped 
shots of the female characters 
permeate the book. Such blatant sex¬ 
ism is surprising given the newsstand 
market. Maybe with the book’s $1.95 
price tag, Mallonee is including 
gratuitous sex scenes to spur the hor¬ 
mones of adolescent buyers into buy¬ 
ing the book. If those are Mallonee’s 
motives, and it does help him sell 
more copies, more power to him. 

From an aesthetic and critical point 
of view. Champions is an almost 
masturbatory gesture towards super¬ 
hero books—a realization that skin¬ 
tight costumes exist for sexual thrills 
rather than functionality. Its sexual 
outlook is unhealthy, what with the 
power struggle going on behind each 
tryst. It’s scary to think (and to 
realize) there are many people in the 
world to whom this power struggle 
is a way of life, and that love and/or 
sex mean so little to them. 

As to the art for the book; Marrinan 
and Barras are professional enough 
most of the time, although Barras’s 
inking slips sadly in a few places. The 
costumes for the characters are 
hideous, plain panties-and-cape type 
affairs fsic], which we’ve seen more 
than enough of in comics. None of 
them have any zip or panache; they’re 
just covering for their bodies. The 
costumes, like the artwork, could fit 
most current Marvel comics, and 
most ’70s DC Comics. 

That is what makes Champions 
such an odd mix. The concepts, 
costumes, characters, and artwork are 
all so old-hat; this could be ^ super¬ 
hero team book. But within this 
same framework, Mallonee has tried 
to mix in the Omaha, the Cat Dancer 
pattern of multiple sex scenes. 
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However, Mallonee doesn’t seem to 
grasp when sex is gratuitous, and 
when innuendo is inappropriate. That, 
more than anything, hurts his work. 

Everything else about the book is 
solid super-hero action, a la Marvel 
or DC, and any fan of super-hero 
groups would probably not disap¬ 
pointed to pick this book up at the 
newsstands. 

Just make sure the copy doesn’t 
have any pages stuck together. 

Grade: Fine 

Dragon of the Vattyrltl, “Arrival”; 
written by Steve Simhauser and 
Dan Mickle; illustrated by Jim 
Mavrec; R<A.K. Graphics; $1.75 
Now, here’s a company I thought had 
died in the black-and-white 
implosion. Not so. They sent me their 
newest effort, which is somewhat 
memorable, although very hard to 
make a decision on. 

Dragon of the Valkyr tells the story 
of a young dragon, Ryanon, who is 
shipwrecked and marooned on an 
Earth (?) still in its medieval ages. 
Although the sequence where he is 
marooned on Earth is extremely hard 
to follow, once he’s there, the story 
is fairly straightforward. The natives 
think he is one of their gods, and 
sacrifice sheep to feed him. Ryanon 
is sentient, and wears a miniature 
computer in a collar around his neck, 
yet he cannot communicate with the 
humans whom he regards as equals. 
Eventually the weather warms enough 
for him to fly, and he saves a young 
girl about to be killed by a panther (?). 
The story ends as the girl looks up at 
her god in astonishment. 

This book is told, more or less, in 
the Prince Valiant style; that is, the 
illustrations have text boxes below 
some of them. That’s where the 
similarity ends. None of the pages are 


rigidly structured in terms of panel 
layout, nor does every picture have 
(or require) a caption. The story is 
adapted from a proposed novel, and 
will be told in eight-part segments— 
“a serialized graphic novel” as the 
ads proclaim. 

The story and plotting are both in¬ 
teresting, although not entirely fresh. 
It is in the telling that an old plot 
regains a sheen of newness. Dragon 
of the Fd/Ayr does not quite have that 
plot sheen, but it does kind of glow 
some. Although at times the grammar 
is acceptable, almost half of the 
material made me wince. Tenses 
changed, verbs were deleted, and 
many of the passages were clumsy 
and awkward. No editor is listed in 
the credits, and this book badly needs 
one. It will be a shame if R.A.K. 
allows the book to see print as is, 
because there is a lot of script clean¬ 
up that should be done. 

As to the art, that remains much 
more professional than the writing. 
The art by James Mavrec is done in 
an ink wash with air-brush shadings 
that make this a beautifully textured 
book. Although Mavrec has some dif¬ 
ficulties with human anatomy, his 
other work is certainly professional 
enough, and the shading is beautiful. 
I was reminded of Richard Corben’s 
work (minus the top-heavy women). 

The dragon is nicely handled. Both 
writer and artist have given quite a bit 
of thought to what an extra-terrestrial 
dragon might think and act were he 
marooned on Earth, like the cold 
weather affecting his membraneous 
wings. 

In all, I don’t much know how to 
grade Dragon of the Valkyr. The 
writing needs a lot of work and revi¬ 
sion before it could be at an accep¬ 
tably professional level. The art is 
lush and wonderfully shaded, despite 


the work needed on the human 
figures. Look for this on the stands 
soon, and decide for yourself. I have 
a feeling the book’s quarterly 
schedule is going to be the death of 
it before anything else. 

What I really want to know, 
though, is: What’s a panther doing in 
Medieval Europe? 

Grade: Very Good/Fine 
The Jam Urban Adventure §\, 
“Super Cool Color-Ii^ected 'Turbo 
Adventure From Hell”; written and 
illustrated by Bernie Mireault; 
Comico; $2.00 

Having never read any of the Jam¬ 
mer’s adventures from Matrix 
Graphics, I was completely un¬ 
prepared for the Jam Special. I knew 
Bemie’s work from Grendel, and at 
times I liked it, at other times I grew 
tired of it. So, I launched into the Jam 
Special wondering what all the fiiss 
was about. 

I’m still wondering. Kind of. 

The story in the Special relates less 
than 24 hours out of Gordie’s (the 
Jam) life. He eats breakfast with his 
girlfriend, goes to the bank to cash 
a check to pay rent, gets involved In 
a bank robbery, and eventually 
becomes the Jam (on the last six 
pages). To tell you much else would 
be to spoil the simple story presented. 

The Jam is hip, self-aware, and 
unpretentious. It’s kind of like n^ing 
the grown-up slum version of 'Mazing 
Man, which, coming from a dedicated 
'Maze fan, is a high compliment 
indeed. 

The sequence with “The Bank 
Teller From Hell” alone is priceless 
—well, it’s worth the price of 
admission. 

Another scene, which sort of sets 
the tone for the book, occurs near the 
end. After slipping on dog turds, the 


“Hip, self-aware, and unpretentious” Jam Urban Adventure #1 “Super Cool Color-Injected Turbo Adventure from Hell” by Bernie 
Mireault. 
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Am I the only one of the planet who 
thinks Ben Dunn’s work is poor, 
amateurish, and pathetically simple? 

Whew! I had to get that out of the 
way before it burst out of me at a less 
appropriate time. When Tim Truman 
had him guest-draw Scout, I almost 
gagged. Now I have nothing against 
Ben; I’ve never met him, and he 
might be a wonderful person. But his 
art.. .oy vey! 

Maybe I’m just being hard on Ben. 
My much-stated dislike for some 
styles of Japanese art may be kicking 
in here, as Ben tends to draw in the 
worst of those styles—something call¬ 
ed “anime.” You know, big eyes, 
manes of hair that all sticks out like 
Jughead’s hat, bizarro mouths (or no 
mouths at times), speed lines every¬ 
where, and a preoccupation with 
martial arts. Criminently! The 
average Japanese occupation is not 
“ninja.” If comics would have us 
believe life in Japan, everyone is the 
revenge-ridden descendant of a feudal 
warlord, with kung fu abilities far and 
above mortal meni and they all have 
eyes roughly the size of hubcaps. 

Eternity in particular seems to have 
a penchant for publishing books of 
this sort. Really people, there’s more 
to Japan and the Orient than the 
narrow purview you give. 

Let me take a breath before relating 
this hoary chestnut of a plot to you. 

For those unfamiliar. Ninja High 
School was a four-part mini-series 
(since collected in a paperback), 
which was just sooooo popular that 
now we have the continuation of it! 
Anyhow, the person who is cover- 
featured (and whom I always presum¬ 
ed was the star of the book). Itchy 
Koo [gag], is dismissed in the first 
few pages, as the stop/ focuses on 
young Jeremy and Ricky who are 
going to Japan to visit Grandfather, 
who seems to be a descendent of a 
feudal warlord, ad nauseam. Jeremy 
practices martial arts a lot, until 
finding a bird with a broken wing 
which he nurses back to health. Then, 
a naked Japanese girl shows up on 
their doorstep, and they nurse her 
back to health. Jeremy falls in lust 
with her, only to find out that she was 
really the.. .naw. I’ll let you figure 
it out. Got it? Ten seconds, hmmmm? 
“A new record, but fated to be 
broken” (a special prize for anyone 
who tells me what play this sentence 
is from). 

Needless to say. I’m still not 
impressed with anything about this 
book—except drawings of grand¬ 
father’s feudal warlord house were 
nice. The script is weak, old, and 
boring. The art is weak, poor, and 
boring. 

A cover letter from Eternity tells 
me there are two other Ben Dunn pro¬ 


jects coming up from his pre-profess¬ 
ional days (that’s two years in the 
future, for those wondering): Tiger- 
X and Bushido. I’m thrilled (said in 
a Garfield voice). Eternity would do 
well to increase promotion on their 
professional projects more, and leave 
these recycled manga stories alone. 

And nowhere in a comic called 
Nitya High School, written and drawn 
(presumably) two Americans, is 
there even the slightest glimpse of a 
school. Chop Fooey if you ask me. 

Grade: Poor 

Eternity Smith #8, “Tesseract”; 
Dennis Mallonee, writer; Tim 
Burgard, penciller; Aaron 
McClellan, inker; “Who is In¬ 
digo?”; Dennis Mallonee, writer; 
Rick Hoberg, penciller; Tim 
Burgard, inker; Hero Comics; 
$1.95 

Eternity Smith is one of those books 
that goes in cycles. It started out as 
a well put-together project, nicely 
written and nicely drawn, with a 
fascinating concept behind it. The 
first six issue run, readers were never 
sure when (or ifr an issue was going 
to come out, from what company, and 
whether the quality was going to stay 
consistent. By the time the sixth part 
came out, finishing off the first story, 
I had lost interest, and couldn’t 
remember what was going on. 

Then, as the new series continued 
(part six was issue ttl), I quit reading 
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altogether for a while, occasionally 
picking up an issue to flip through it 
to see if anything interesting happen¬ 
ed. With this issue, something in¬ 
teresting does happen, and my interest 
is piqued again.. .at least for now. 

Eternity Smith is the story of Ethan 
Smith, who was thrust forward in 
time, and returned to his past, over a 
decade after he had left. His daughter 
is grown up and leading a covert 
operations espionage group posing as 
a rock band (?), his wife has gone 
crazy, and Smith himself knows what 
the ^ture is supposed to bring. If he 
does anything to change it, he might 
eradicate his own future which had let 
him return to the past. If he allows 
it to remain the same, he might die 
in a present that was the past to what 
might be his future but was most 
recently his present! Understand? It’s 
really very clear, and, as I said, a 
fascinating premise. 

This issue Tesseract, who may or 
may not be the incarnation of Skylark 
Smith (Ethan’s daughter) in the 
future, returns to the past, seemingly 
intent on killing her father. To make 
matters worse. Skylark herself seems 
intent on committing incest with 
daddy, who is only slightly older than 
she is! 

When he is playing with the time¬ 
twisting paradoxes, Mallonee’s plot¬ 
ting stands out, such as when the 
characters refer to things that have 
happened long ago or far in the future 
in the same tenses. For plot structure 
alone, these should be the elements 
Mallonee should play up, leaving the 
espionage and standard super-hero 
stuff for other books. This is the con¬ 
cept that makes Eternity Smith unique, 
and it should be capitalized on con¬ 
stantly, rather than every now and 
then. 

The scripting of the issue is fairly 
tight, although the dialogue tends to 
be a little stilted at times. Perhaps 
what is most bothersome about the 
book is the incestuous nature of 
Skylark Smith. This issue she sings 
a specially written love song to her 
father, while caressing his chest. 
Everyone is unnerved (rightfully so), 
and I got a sense of deja vu of the 
Champions. Mallonee acknowledges 
sexuality in his world (something 
most writers and companies won’t), 
but doesn’t anyone in his world have 
a normal, healthy sexual relationship? 

The art is weak in places, although 
functional as a whole. Burgard and 
McClellan do seem to have a problem 
with facial structure that could be 
worked on. Their anatomy and 
scenery are fine, but their faces are 
a little distorted at times, and Archie- 
like at others. 

The six-page back-up this issue is 
called “Who Is Indigo?” It’s a taut 
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little action story—entertaining 
enough for its length. Indigo is a 
Japanese super-criminal who has not 
been seen for 20 years. Some ter¬ 
rorists hold James Ko’s niece hostage 
and demand Indigo’s life in return. 
Who can contact a man who many 
believe long dead? Is he really a man, 
or is he a demon? What relationship 
does he have to the Ko femily? 

As a first appearance. Indigo was 
well-done and entertaining at the same 
time. The art was nicely moody, the 
scripting was sharp and not too over¬ 
written, and the mysteries within 
interesting. My only complaint might 
be the depiction of the TV reporter. 
Her dialogue is a little too common, 
and she’s wearing a headband like 
Rhoda’s (you know, from Mary Tyler 
Moore!). Nobody wears headbands 
any more, especially one like that, 
and especially a TV reporter. Come 
on, guys! 

This issue of Eternity Smith was 
much better than most of the new 
series has been. This, rather than 
Champions, is where Mallonee’s 
talent stands out. With the return of 
regular artist Rick Hoberg next issue, 
a dramatic upswing could be on the 
way. If not, this issue is a nice stand¬ 
alone issue providing springboards 
for many stories to come. 

Grade: Very Fine 


Strike! Vs. Sgt. Strike Special #1, 
“The Man”; Charles Dixon, 
writer; Tom Lyle, artist; Elclipse 
Comics; $1.95 

I don’t know if I’m supposed to tell 
anybody this or not, but this was what 
was scheduled to be the seventh issue 


of Strike!, and also the last. Due to 
events in this story and Total Eclipse, 
the nature of Strike! will be changing. 

In this Special, young Strike! has 
been captured by aliens and brought 
aboard their bio-ship, which is fired 
upon by another alien bio-ship, bear¬ 
ing the supposed long-dead Sgt. 
Strike. Strike! must rescue Strike 
(non-exclamation point), and escape 
before the U.S. blows up the twin 
warring alien ships in their 
atmosphere. 

Strike! has generally been an enjoy¬ 
able super-hero book, the latest in the 
long line of fictional older heroes who 
have spawned recreations in the ’80s. 
The same thing was done in The 
Prowler and other books, sometimes 
to better effect. Chuck Dixon normal¬ 
ly writes this book well, with good 
pacing. In this issue however, he 
seems to have diarrhea of the word 
balloon, as there is probably three 
times as much dialoge in this issue 
than in any previous one—despite the 
fact that the dialogue is almost one 
way from Strike! to the aliens, who 
can’t even understand English! Talk 
about useless exposition. Dixon also 
seems to be using his freedom to 
swear a little too heavily in this book 
as very few pages go by without at 
least one swear word on them. 

Dixon also seems a little uncomfor¬ 
table with a super-hero book, 
although he has tried to do some new 
things in Strike! The idea of a boy 
who is not yet old enough to have a 
driver’s license controlling a power- 
harness which makes him one of the 
most powerful beings on the planet is 
portrayed up well, but where does 
Dixon go from there? Dixon’s talents 


may lie more in the vein of action- 
adventure, such as his Airboy and 
Alien Legion work. 

Artist Tom Lyle has greatly im¬ 
proved since his early work. His 
anatomy is strong. His composition 
and layout all acceptable (although 
unremarkable), and he draws the 
ugliest looking aliens I’ve seen for a 
long time. When Strike! proclaims 
“Just when I thought I’d seen the 
ugliest thing I’ll ever see,” the reader 
believes him. Lyle’s main problem 
seems to be in drawing faces, many 
of which are distorted at odd angles. 
He also does not portray ethnicity 
well. I saw a color note that one per¬ 
son was black. Some evidence of this 
could be suggested in the pencils I 
would think. 

Overall, Strike! has been a consis¬ 
tently intelligent book. It’s well-done 
and unpretentious super-heroics, but 
its unpretentiousness shows a certain 
complacency to retread and continue 
the path of others. Strike!, no matter 
how well done, has very few innova¬ 
tions. Given the talent involved, 
something seems wasted. But, if you 
like super-heroes, you wouldn’t be 
wasting your money picking up 
Strike! (its back issues now, I guess). 

My final complaint is that this 
Special is continued from Strike! #6, 
and the story continues into Total 
Eclipse #1.1 thought Eclipse wasn’t 
going to do that. What did they pro¬ 
mise about not having to buy lots of 
tie-ins and cross-overs? Shame, 
shame. There could have been other 
ways to tie up the storyline’s loose 
ends. 

Grade: Very Fine 

Teen-Age Nu-Wave Samurai 
Cheerleaders n, “Cheerleaders of 
Death”; Ralph Griffith and Stuart 
Kerr, writers; Mark Bloodworth, 
pencils; Unknown, inks; Arrow 
Comics; $2.00 

Okay, so just this once I’ll forgive 
Ralph Griffith for sending me an ad¬ 
vance copy which only had the pen¬ 
cilled art rather than the inked art, but 
only because Mark Bloodworth’s pen¬ 
cils are soooo tight. Now as to 
whether or not I’ll forgive Ralph for 
foisting this offensive exercise in mass 
cleavage on the comic community at 
large is another question. An easily 
answered question, too. 

Probably not. 

Grade:.. .Oh, wait, did you want 
to know why? Oh, all right. I suppose 
I’ll tell you. 

The Cheerleaders of the title are 
Muffy (38D), Bambi (57DDD), Pep¬ 
per (48C), and Candy (44B). No, 
those are not their ages, nor their 
home rooms. Those are their bust 
sizes, as far as I could estimate. These 
top-heavy (although to call them top- 
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heavy is like calling Godzilla a big 
lizard) teenagers are preparing for 
cheerleading at the big game against 
a neighborhood school (the school 
isn't named on the first few pages, 
and I’m not going to read the damn 
book again just to find out the name, 
so there!). Enter the other school’s 
cheerleaders, Jerri (47D), Rita (Do I 
haveta go through this again? They've 
all got big boobs, okay!?), Rhonda, 
and Sherri, who are practicing black 
magic in Rita’s basement. Their good 
luck spell goes awry, and they end up 
possessed by evil demon spirits out 
to crush the world. Of course, the 
demons’ counterparts exist within the 
bodies of Candy, Muffi, et al. (the 
Hillsdale Cheerleaders), who also go 
through a shocking transformation 
gaining not only realistic ninja 
weapons and skimpier costumes, 
but...you guessed it, even larger 
mammaries (isn’t “Mammaries” a 
song from Cats)'. So now, about that 
last part) the cheerleaders battle for 
the fate of the entire world! Will the 
good girls win or will Earth be 
smothered in the embrace of the evil 
cheerleaders? Who cares? 

I won’t really even comment much 
on the writing, except to say it’s 
suitably juvenile and pubescent. The 
dialogue seems realistically raunchy 
for the situation I suppose, but it’s 
hard to see the word balloons for the 
chest balloons that get in the way. The 
art by Bloodworth is as professional 
as always, although it looks much 
cleaner in its pencilled stage than does 
his self-inked Night Streets work. 

I’m speechless though that anyone 
would stoop to this to sell comics. 
Even Americomics never came close 
to this level of breast enlargement, 
although Frank Springer’s Dazzler 
came close a few times when her 
boobs were 1 'A times the size of her 
head. This book will probably sell 
phenomenally (to the Porky’s VIII 
crowd no doubt), and spawn billions 
upon billions of s^uels (they left the 
door open) and rip-offs, and funny 
animal imitations. I can see it now: 
Usagging Youbimbo, Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Fertiles, and Adolescent Radio¬ 


active Big-Breast Hamsters. The mind 
jiggles. 

Maybe I’m being too harsh. Maybe 
it is all mindless fun. The entire crew 
on this book was all male. Does this 
mean Arrow would give equal time 
if Trina Robbins, Colleen Doran, and 
Mary Wilshire wanted to do Teen-Age 
Putter Football Players with Bulg¬ 
ing Baskets, consisting of nothing but 
a mindless story to showcase several 
teenage boys’ engorged naughty bits 
and baseball-sized members? 

Come on guys, this is so juvenile. 
This goes far beyond titillation. Grow 
up. Get a life. Mark, stop doing this 
and get Night Streets on schedule. 

The hard part about grading this 
book is that despite its juvenile 
infatuations, it’s very nicely done! 
Unlike Champions, I don’t think 
you’ll be able to find a copy without 
its pages stuck together though. If you 
can’t find one, don’t worry. Wait a 
few weeks for the ultra-deluxe-with- 
eight-extra-pages second printing. It’ll 
be in the Chestige Format. 

Grade: (I hate to say it) Very Good 
The Verdict n, “No Title”; Martin 
Powell, writer; Dean Haspiel, 
artist; Eternity Comics; $1.95 
I received the first issue of The Ver¬ 
dict from Eternity, and vowed to read 
it when I got a free moment. It was 
written by Martin Powell, whose 
work I enjoyed on Scarlet in Gaslight, 
so I figured this one would be good. 
As is my wont to do in the review 
column though, I read each issue cold 
turkey, just as any new reader (you 
for instance) might do if they were to 
pick the book up off the stands. 

Okay, so I read the second issue 
cold turkey. I barely understood it. 
Hmmm, I thought, why not fudge on 
the rules a little and read the first issue 
anyhow? I did. It didn’t really relate 
to the second issue at all. What’s 
going on, guys? Did I miss 
something? Did I get issue #3 instead 
of issue #2? It’s happened. I don’t 
think so. Let me explain things as I 
go, okay? 

The issue opens as a young woman 
is being tortured for information 


about a vigilante known as The Ver¬ 
dict. She relates a hypothetical 
background she figured out for him 
(apparently she’s a psychoanalyst or 
something). This jumps back and 
forth between not one, but two dif¬ 
fering sets of flashbacks! Intercut with 
the three different series of flashbacks 
and the torture scenes are two other 
storylines—six complete storylines 
going at once! Some pages have up 
to three different intercutting scenes 
at once! 

Anyhow, once you decipher the 
story, you do find out bits about The 
Verdict’s past, see where he is at 
present (recovering from wounds 
incurred in issue #1), and glimpse into 
the mad mind of the Lunatik, a Nobel 
prize-nominated author who is also a 
serial killer. 

The Verdict is another dark and 
gritty hero who is slightly insane, a 
la Vigilante, Punisher, Rorschach, 
Miller’s Batman, the Prowler, etc. A 
bad childhood and a horrible tragedy 
in his adult life have pushed him over 
the edge, and he now operates as a 
“master” with a series of agents 
around the city (again, a la Punisher, 
the Shadow, and Doc Savage). He 
lives in the criminal-abundant town 
of Thermo City (a la the Question, 
Batman, Mr. X). With all of these 
similarities to other series, it is a 
struggle for The Verdict to hold its 
own in today’s crowded marketplace, 
much less bring in fresh and innova¬ 
tive ideas. 

Powell’s innovations seem to be 
basing the story on contradictions and 
confusing plots. The woman who is 
being tortured for information about 
The Verdict is nowhere in issue #\, 
nor is any clue given to who she is, 
or why she’s there. There is very little 
bridging between issues, and the new 
reader is given absolutely no help; 
they are just plunged into six different 
storylines. 

I think we have Alan Moore to 
thank (or blame) for all of these comic 
writers who’ve recently been trying 
to overlap scenes with double enten¬ 
dre dialogue, and who have been 
jumbling together different storylines. 


Two Strikes and you’re out $1.95; "something seems wasted” in Chuck Dixon and Tom Lyle’s Strike.' vs. Sgt. Strike Special #1. 
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“Another dark and gritty hero who is slightly insane” from The Verdict #2 by writer Martin Powell and Chaykin-ish Dean Haspiel. 


I’ve got news for you, guys. It’s not 
Alan’s gimmicks (and that’s all they 
are) that make his stuff good; it’s the 
intelligence and feeling and humanity 
he puts into his scripts. If you want 
to be as good as Alan, don’t steal his 
devices and gimmicks; those don’t 
even work well for him all of the 
time. Study his honesty and careful 
planning, and use that to better your 
scripts. Stealing the gimmicks only 
leaves you with a lot of gimmicks and 
no good script. 

This is, I think, what happened to 
The Verdict #2 (#1 is much more 
linear and easy to follow). Powell is 
trying to wow us with his borrowed 
gimmicks rather than his natural 
abilities. His fantastic dialoguing 
ability is seen throughout the book, 
but the reader will be so confused by 
the plot and stoi7telling they won’t 
even notice the dialogue. Powell has 
an interesting story, which, even if it 
is derivative, can be salvaged by 
returning clarity and linear progres¬ 
sion to his script. As it is now, it looks 
as if he wrote down every panel on 
an index card, shuffled them, and 
wrote the script with whatever card 
came out next. With all of the talent 
Powell seems to have, it’s sad to see 
it wasted in this bizarre mishmash. 

As for Dean Haspiel (he sent me the 
photocopy), I am more impressed 
with his work in #2 than I was in #1, 
partially because he is now using 
Duo-Tone® art board. For those who 
don’t know, Duo-Tone® allows the ar¬ 
tist to use chemical washes to bring 
different patterns of shading directly 
out of the paper; it’s the type of board 
Howard Chaykin frequently uses. The 
use of duo-tone adds a much greater 


dimensionality to Haspiel’s work— 
already highly reminiscent of the 
aforementioned Mr. Chaykin—which 
is good enough most of the time, 
except for his inability to draw 
shoulders and arms that connect to 
each other properly. He also has a 
fascination with angular features and 
squared-off heads and shoulders, 
which gets annoying. Haspiel has 
matured much since the first issue, 
and I look forward to seeing him con¬ 
tinue to mature. His style is different 
enough to distinguish him from many 
of the other new artists on the scene; 
comparably (besides Chaykin), his art 
is most similar to the wonky fashion- 
design-punk style of Mitch O’Connell 
and the Pander Bros. 

I’ll keep my eye on The Verdict in 
the future, mainly because I am con¬ 
vinced that Martin Powell is a writer 
to watch out for, and Dean Haspiel 
is also a rising talent. This issue was 
not very conducive to getting good 
reviews though, nor getting new 
readers. Try not to go so much for 
the flash and glamour until you’ve 
worked your way up to it, okay guys? 

Grade: Fine 


End Notes 

Wheeeow! That’s it. Eleven more 
books reviewed and in the files. Now, 
it’s back to doing Preview Special. 
You know that old saying atout all 
work and no play? 

A interesting note for the Comic 
Book Hail of Fame. I got a letter form 
Thunder Bunny artist Brian Buniak 
whose name I misspelled when I 
reviewed his book (in AH #134. Mea 
culpa, Brian, I won’t do it again). He 


tells me that Martin Greim did design 
Thunder Bunny’s costume, and then 
gave it to Wally Wood, who then bas¬ 
ed T.H.U.N.D.E.R. Agents’ Dynamo 
costume on it. I had wondered about 
that when I reviewed Thunder Bunny 
#11. Thanks, Brian. 

Another note tells me either some¬ 
thing about the power of my reviews 
(doubtful) or the state of the industry. 
Out of the 34 books I reviewed in my 
previous four columns (excluding 
one-shots), six have been cancelled. 
Don’t know exactly what that means, 
but I’ll let you ponder it. 

Thanks this time go out to Dean 
Haspiel and Chris Ulm at Eternity, 
Jeff Lang at Comico, Ralph Griffith 
at Arrow, Martin Lock at Harrier, 
Fred Burke at Eclipse, Dennis 
Mallonee at Hero, Kim Thompson at 
Fantagraphics, and Steve Sinihauser 
at R.A.K. Graphics. They sent ’em 
so I could review ’em. Thanks guys. 

After the Preview Special, I’ll be 
back with reviews of Grendel, The 
Untouchables, Fist of God, Total 
Eclipse, and maybe a surprise or two 
from Marvel or DC. We’ll see you 
then. 


But, Andy, how many of those 
cancelled titles did you give a 
“Coveriess” to, and nuiny did you 
grade “Pristine Mint”? Send 
material for review to Andy 
Mangels at 2167 S.W. Yamhill, 
Apt. #6, Portland, OR 97205. This 
is a round-robin column, so feel free 
to send any material for review 
directly to this magazine as well. 
Thank you. 
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THE 25th CENTURY. THEY NEED NO DEATH PENALTY. THEY HAVE 

cycoPB 


Dear Chuck; 

You've got to be kiddingl The Cycops as presidential Storm Troopers? Come on! Still, if you’ve got 
doubts, I’ll try to set your mind at ease. 

First, the Cycop Force is a division of the Interstellar Bureau of Criminal Investigation. The IBCI 
answers to the Department of Interstellar Justice. Yes, I know you know that. The point is. I’m not oven 
in the chain of command. The accusation that the Cycops are my private army - well, that’s absurd. 

The Cycops’ true purpose Is the same as it’s been for the last 50 years: the protection of human 
rights. That’s what we’re hero for, that’s why the Human Coalition was formed: to guarantee civil rights 
on all worlds Inhabited by humans. The C^ps make damn sure we all do our jobs. 

To answer your questions about the Cycops, themselves; no, they aren’t supermen. Yes, a Cycop 
can lift 2000 pounds. He can punch a hole through two inchesof dura-steel. He can fight an army single- 
handedly. But only in Overdrive. The rest of the time, he’s no stronger than you or I. And he can’t stay 
in Overdrive longer than 30 minutes, because the stress wili kill him. 

As for the M-suits: I can’t believe you swailowed that rumor about invincible armored warriors wait¬ 
ing to overthrow the Coalition. The Cycops’ M-suits are designed to absorb impact. Otherwise, if a ’cop 
tried to put his fist through a two-inch dura-steel plate, he’d break every bone In his hand. The suit would 
also provide extra skeletal support If he tried to lift 2000 pounds. But an M-suit won’t stop beam weapons 
- like blazers ~ so it hardly makes a Cycop invulnerable. 

Now, about their internal computers: you’ve got that part right - there probably isn’t a computer sys¬ 
tem around that a Cycop and his comp can’t break into. That’s why wo formed the Cycop Force in the 
first place (you’d be surprised at the kind of incriminating evidence some people will store in a com¬ 
puter). But in order to get that evidence In spite of sophisticated security programs, you need a com¬ 
puter which is pretty sophisticated, itself. And we just don’t build them any more sophisticated than the 
one in a Cycop’s skull. 

I can’t really tell you exactly hew the process works - I’m not a cybernetics expert - but the ’tecs im¬ 
plant a tiny seed (more like a virus, really) in the brain of the future ’cop. That seed grows into a net¬ 
work that twines all through the brain tissue. No strand of that network is thicker than a few molecules, 
yet it interfaces with the Cycop’s own nervous system. The result Is a computer of extraordinary power 
and abilities. 


Using the epmp’s control over his involuntary nervous system, a Cycop can go into Overdrive, or 
block out pain. It’s also the computer that makes him inhumanly accurate with weapons, and that gives 
him access to data from the sensors implanted throughout his body. 

I must agree with you that the cost Is very high. I don’t like the idea of drafting five-year-olds any 
more than you do. Unfortunately, the implant process tends to kill anybody over six. The decision to 
use orphans because of that mortality rate was cold-blooded, but it was also necessary to protect the 
gevernment from lawsuits by any relatives of the children. 

There is no doubt, however, of the benefits of the twelve years of training these children receive at 
Cycop Academy. All that martial arts and weapons instruction, as well as the classes In criminal law 
and programming, results in superb officers. Of course, it hardly makes for a normal childhood.... 

It’s also unfortunate that one of the effects of Overdrive is the greatly reduced lifespan, but that was 
the price we had to pay. It’s as if they live twice the life of the rest of us, so they live only half as long. 

In short. Chuck, I really don’t think the Cycops deserve your fear. What they do deserve is your 
gratitude. 


And, perhaps, your sympathy. 


- President Dale Kamdr ^ 


BRIAN STELI 





























This is YOUR forum. Address aii missives (no missiies, piease) to: 
1800 Bridgegate Street, Suite 101, Westiake Viiiage, CA 91361 


umlauts)? please write “Bniells,” not 
“Bnills.” The two little points may 
look tiny, but they are important. And 
that’s something every comic book 
company should know: Whenever 
you use German (or French..or 
Polish .or Austrian..or Dutch..) 
characters, text or dialogue, please: 
consult a translator. It was difficult 
for me to understand the dialogue of 
the German policemen in the Spider- 
Man vs. Wolverine Special—?a>A I am 
German. 

Oops, I intended to write a small 
P.S., and it became longer than the 
letter. By the way, why don’t you do 
an article about the rather bad use of 


We received this letter a little while ago. When it appeared 
in CBG / thought of not running it, but it so true and 
beautiful that I decided it needed to be shared with the 
AH readers. Sorry this is so late Brent. —KD 

BRENT ANDERSON 


ALettertoMr.Caiiifr 



PETER BRUELLS 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Uia-late Than Never 


Being a European you’ll forgive me 
(I hope so) for asking “Matt 
WHO?.’’ (You remember your 
Editorial from AH #132)? But since 
you seem to care for “golden oldies,’’ 
please tell me: “Who was Matt 
Baker—and when did H.C. good girl 
art?” 

Thanks. 

P.S. I spared you the “B” in Nord- 
strabe, but please get my name right. 
If you don’t like umlaute (or is it 


European backgrounds? The officers’ 
uniforms in the S-M/Wolverine 
Special were wrong, but at least they 
looked modem—the uniform the 
policeman used in Giant-Size X-Men 
was at least fifty years old. 

• Although Tm kind of steeping into 
Don Rosa’s shoes here, Tm sure he 
won't mind. I’ve got a nice selection 
of Baker art in my private collection. 
Matt Baker is one of the more talented 
“good girl’’ artists from back in the 
forties. He was part of the Iger Shop, 
was influenced by Lou Fine, Will 
Eisner and Reed Crandall. Most cf his 
work was for Fiction House in the late 
’40s, doing such strips as “Sky Girl” 
in Jumbo Comics, “Camilla” in 
Jungle Comics, “Tiger Girl” in 
Comics, ‘ 'Skull Squad ’ ’ and ‘ ‘Clipper 
Kirk ’ ’ in Wings, among others. He is 
probably most famous for Phantom 
Lady that he did for Fox, the cover 
for It 1 7 appearing in Dr. Wertham ’s 
Seduction of the Innocent as a prime 
example of “headlight” comics. And 
if you don’t know what that was refer¬ 
ring to, go back to driving school. He 
passed away in the mid-SO’s, but his 
work has/is reprinted frequently and 
you younger readers really should 
check it out or are my pleas falling 
all deaf ears. Hey, true believers, he 
did do some Marvel westerns in the 
’50s. -KD 



When I heard that Milton Caniff was terminally ill, 
1 made a mental note to write him a letter of apprecia¬ 
tion. Had I but written it then you would not be privy 
to it now, but deadlines kept me from doing so (I can 
just hear Milton telling me the deadlines are more im¬ 
portant) and it was the day I finally wrote the following 
letter to him that I heard he had died. 

The following is an open letter of appreciation to Milton 
Caniff from me: 

Dear Milton, 

Life isn ’t always fair and we sometimes question the 
usefulness of struggling against it, but when we are given 
a fair shake, as the law of averages would dictate, life 
can be a simple joy, making the struggle worth the ejfort. 

Just such a joy happened to me in October of 1985. 

My personal struggle to draw comics led me to the San 
Diego Comicon and subsequently to Shel whose contact 
with you led to our meeting that fall. 

Struggle obviously leads one to joy, because I will 
always think back to our conversation on that drizzly 
afternoon with joy—one comics artist to another; rut time, 
no distance, no age dijference; just the eternal time-locked 
connectedness all artist/storytellers possess one to the 
other; just two soldiers from different fronts telling “war” 
stories, the younger hanging on every word of the veteran, 
emboldened and encouraged and inspired. 



Thank you, Milton, for giving me, as you have to 
millions, a lifetime of joy. 

/ will struggle always to live up to your fine appraisal 
of me and rny work, and to the fine standards you have set. 
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